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THE MERCEDES-BENZ S-CLASS: 
FOR PEOPLE WHO HAVE LEARNED FROM 
BUY ALL THE INTEGRITY THEY CAN GET. 


‘The most revealing test exotic high- 
performance luxury sedan not the racetrack 
the skidpad but day-in, 
day-out reality. Which for 
some disillusioned owners can 
end being all too exas- 
peratingly real. 

Enter the Mercedes- 
Benz S-Class and its antidote 
pure, proven automotive integrity. 

You buy automobile systematically 
engineered eight years development 
back its high technology with high reliability. 
Which may explain record owner satisfac- 
tion satisfying that more Mercedes-Benz 
owners, impartial survey, would buy again 
than would owners any other make. 

You own automobile engineered 
rare not unique standards mechanical 
endurance—the key durability. trait the 
Mercedes-Benz automobiles line have 
retained the highest percentage original 
value all cars. Period. 

You drive the automobile that pio- 
neered both the Anti-lock Braking System 


(ABS) and the Supplemental Restraint System 
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(SRS), with air bag. But has never 
pioneered onboard electronic gizmo. 
integrity priorities that has 
helped Mercedes-Benz earn 
and keep its mantle engi- 
neering leadership. 

You live with auto- 
mobile backed sales and 
service network arguably sec- 
ond none. Epitomized Mercedes-Benz 
Roadside Assistance—the first such program, 
and still the only one dispatch not just the 
handiest tow truck but factory-trained tech- 
nician your aid. Evenings, weekends and 
holidays—365 days year. 

The S-Class sedans for 1988 include 
the flagship the 420SEL and the new 
300SEL. Each combines mighty performance 
with the most civilized level comfort 
wheels. But the greatest comfort 
Mercedes-Benz S-Class may ultimately 
purely emotional one: the absolute reassurance 


absolute integrity. 


Engineered like other car the world 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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CHRONICLE 


What’s riding the Winans case 


the case Foster Winans, the reporter 
accused using The Wall Street Journal’s 
insider trading scheme, wound its way 
through the courts for two years, many jour- 
nalists fretted that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was setting itself 
new guardian press ethics. amicus 
curiae brief filed last February that dealt with 
Winans’s conviction for securities fraud, the 
Reporters Committee for Freedom the 
Press and nine other press organizations ar- 
gued that, the Supreme Court upheld the 
SEC, journalists guilty far less clear-cut 
abuses might prosecuted well. 

But looks now the press was worried 
all along about left jab, only surprised 
solid right hook. November the 
Supreme Court ruled and, although upheld 
Winans’s conviction for se- 
curities fraud, did the 
narrowest vote possible, four 
four. journalists think, 
however, that the deadlock in- 
dicates the justices have little 
enthusiasm for government 
meddling the newsroom, 
legal experts say reporters 
should think again. For the 
high court also unanimously 
upheld Winans’s conviction 
charges mail and wire 
fraud, the process handing 
down sweeping new defi- 
nition property rights 
they apply confidential 
business information that could have even 
broader implications for the press and for 
civil liberties generally. could used 
prosecute journalists for unauthorized use 
information belonging their newspapers 
even after the sources leaks. 

Winans was found guilty 1985 using 
the Journal’s widely read investment column 
allow his accomplices get unfair jump 
the market. According book wrote 
following his conviction, hoped only 
pay off his debts and make down payment 
co-op apartment for himself and his 
roommate, former Journal news clerk David 
Carpenter, when began feeding informa- 


Foster Winans 


tion about the content impending 
columns flashy young stockbroker named 
Peter Brant. 

Since favorable mention 
often was enough cause stock rise, 
and pan send tumbling, Brant and 
another broker, Kenneth Felis, were able 
use the inside tips generate approxi- 
mately $700,000 profits, according the 
SEC. Winans and Carpenter ended with 
$31,000 payment for the tips. Winans, 
Carpenter, and Felis were convicted mail 
and wire fraud, securities violations, and 
other charges. Brant pleaded guilty se- 
curities fraud and criminal conspiracy. 

upholding Winans’s conviction the 
mail and wire fraud charges, the justices 
reasoned that misappropriating informa- 
tion belonging the Journal, had violated 
the newspaper’s 
property rights. That opens 
the way, legal experts say, for 
the ruling become prec- 
edent many different kinds 
cases. 

affects not just in- 
tellectual information,’’ says 
John Coffee, Jr., profes- 
sor corporate and criminal 
law Columbia University. 
problem, but the 
problem all sorts em- 
ployees with access busi- 
ness 

Conceivably, Coffee says, 
the ruling could affect reporters who recycle 
the information they gather day into free- 
lance articles, novels, screenplays that 
they write night. Silicon Valley engineers 
who tinker after hours with their own inven- 
tions home, salesmen who, after years 
working for one company, take their ex- 
perience and years knowhow and 
work for someone competitive business 
could also affected. All may have used 
company information violation em- 
ployers’ rules. But whereas the past they 
might have found themselves reprimanded, 
fired, even slapped with civil suit, they 
now could face criminal prosecution. 


Drawing by Gil Eisner 


empioyer can adopt work rules 
code ethics that now carry criminal 
penalty, we’ve begun privatize federal 
says Coffee. adds that the ruling 
might also create problems for those who 
leak information, such whistleblowers, 
who could threatened with prosecution for 
unauthorized disclosure confidential in- 
formation. 

The Winans case generated intense interest 
among journalists from the beginning, fo- 
cused mainly issues surrounding the se- 
curities charges. Initially, the SEC 
announced that would prosecute Winans 
the ground that had defrauded his read- 
ers failing disclose his hidden financial 
interest the subjects his articles. But 
press groups protested that this implied that 
reporters had legally enforceable fiduciary 
responsibility their readers. Although John 
Fedders, then chief enforcement the 
SEC, denied that the commission was trying 
regulate newsroom prac- 
the SEC dropped that part the in- 
dictment and proceeded prosecute Winans 
charges misappropriating inside infor- 
mation violation the Journal’s in-house 
code ethics. 

Press groups then argued that prose- 
cuting Winans for violating private code, 
the SEC was applying the insider-trading 
statute someone not directly involved 
the market, elevating ethical breach 
federal crime, and making implicit judg- 
ment how reporters should cover the 
news. They argued that reporter who had 
leaked the same information paper with- 
out ethics code would not, according 
the SEC’s case against Winans, have been 
criminally liable. 

Most important, said the press groups, was 
the question potential interference with 
protected editorial processes. the case 
who commits minor transgression 
and draws one-week suspension, for ex- 
ample, the SEC might disagree with the 
paper’s decision and charge him with crim- 
inal violation. editor who learns that 
may have improperly disclosed ad- 
vance information investor could face 
agonizing choice whether kill the 
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story the reporter was working publish 
and jeopardize the reporter. 

The high court’s split decision the se- 
curities fraud conviction leaves unresolved 
questions relating the definition insider 
trading. For reporter who learns 
that major corporation headed for trou- 
ble, and prior publication tips off his re- 
tired parents sell their stock, could, under 
certain circumstances, find himself diffi- 
culty with the SEC. could journalist 
looking into rumors big oil find, if, 
his search for confirmation, consults 


knowledgeable geologist who may then use 
the information imparted the reporter 
make killing the market. 

one quite sure what all means. 
Jane Kirtley, executive director the Re- 
porters Committee, says the four-to-four de- 
cision insider trading shows that the 
court was deeply divided case involving 
improprieties serious Winans’s, the jus- 
tices would even less enthusiastic about 
charges brought against other reporters guilty 
less egregious offenses. But Carter 
Phillips, attorney who worked the Re- 


porters Committee amicus brief, believes that 
the ruling, however limited, may all the 
license that aggressive agency like the 
SEC feels needs after press behavior 
regards questionable. 

were financial journalist these 
says Phillips, very careful 
what did with confidential 


Daniel Lazare 


Daniel Lazare editorial writer and col- 
umnist for The Record Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 


Getting the fax into Panama 


Panama’s independent newspapers have been 
shut down since July, but thousands Pan- 
amanians have been reading news stories 
from The Christian Science Monitor, edito- 
rials from The Wichita Eagle-Beacon, and 
excerpts dealing with Panama from Bob 
Woodward’s recent book, Veil, almost 
soon they appear the United States. 

strange marriage state-of-the-art 
telecommunications and underground polit- 
ical networks, foreign press stories about 
Panama are sent there daily, sheet sheet, 
Panamanians living abroad. Through net- 
work such machines, which transmit and 
receive documents over telephone lines 
within minutes, the exiles have developed 
kind high-tech samizdat smuggle 
news that not being reported Panama. 


Wesley Bocxe/J. B. Pictures 


This network has partially subverted 
information blackout that the result 
harsh press crackdown General Manuel 
Antonio Noriega, chief the nation’s de- 
fense forces and facto chief state. After 
early June scandal which Noriega’s for- 
mer deputy accused him corruption and 
masterminding the deaths former dic- 
tator General Omar Torrijos Herrera and op- 
position leader Hugo Spadafora, demon- 
strations erupted Panama City. Independ- 
ent radio stations were closed down, and four 
newspapers that were covering the unrest 
were first censored and then closed down 
late July. 

The fresh, uncensored news sent fax 
machine has done lot fill the news void, 
according Panamanians the network. 
Roberto Eisenmann, editor the banned op- 


Hot off the wires: 
Articles about 
Panama from The 
New York Times 
and The Miami 
Herald, sent via 


then photocopied, 
are snatched 
antigovernment 
protesters ata 
Panama City rally. 


machines and 


position daily Prensa, who has been send- 
ing articles fax while exile Miami, 
says remembers calling someone Pan- 
ama ten the morning and mentioning 
interesting story that day’s New York 
Times. seen his ac- 
quaintance replied. Piles photocopies 
the story, translated into Spanish, were being 
passed out the streets Panama City. 

was probably the Centro Panamefio 
Noticias (Panamanian News Center) that had 
sent the Times story. The CPN several 
Panamanians, few telephones, and Mac- 
intosh personal computer, located Wash- 
ington, D.C., office that also the U.S. 
headquarters the Civic Crusade, move- 
ment trying overthrow Noriega. The CPN 
funded the Civic Crusade. 

Civic Crusade members and Panamanian 
journalists taking refuge the United States 
have been manning the Macintosh translate 
stories into Spanish and write some their 
own. Guillermo Sanchez 
Prensa columnist who left Panama after re- 
peated threats against his life, has continued 
another personal computer Miami. 
faxed Panama daily for distribution the 
streets. Fax machines have also been used 
send small underground newspapers put to- 
gether recently exiled Panamanians living 
this country. 

After translating story from one the 
half-dozen American newspapers that clips 
daily, the CPN adds the newspaper’s logo 
and Spanish-language headline and then 
sends directly many twenty fac- 
simile machines Panama. Other network 
members send newspaper clippings from 
Switzerland, Madrid, London, and several 
Latin American countries. Sending docu- 
ment, which can take anywhere from eleven 
seconds several minutes per page, costs 
more than phone call the same du- 
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CMP publishes newspapers, magazines READERSHIP the center the de- 


and directories that reach seven cision making process. 

today’s most dynamic industries and GETS All CMP publications build reader- 

dozen different professional disciplines RESULTS ship through editorial excellence. 

within those industries. They are Innovative circulation programs reach 

different the widely divergent interests each industry’s key decision makers. Research 

their readers. But they are alike one way— identifies their information needs. And out- 

each delivers compelling editorial that attracts standing editorial delivers the news, analysis and 

readers. perspective that meet those needs. The result 
electronics, computers, communica- exceptional readership. 

tions and information management; travel, you would like contribute achieving 

manufacturing management and the health the editorial excellence that results exceptional 

business, CMP publications are usually the best readership, contact CMP Inc., 600 

read their industries. And this readership Community Drive, Manhasset, New York 


that gives pubiication its importance; that 11030 (516) 365-4600. 


CMP publishes Electronic Buyers’ News, Electronic Engineering Times, VLSI Systems Design, Electronic Buyers’ Handbook, Computer Systems News, Computer Reseller News, 
VARBUSINESS, Business Solutions, CommunicationsWeek, InformationWEEK, Business Travel News, Tour & Travel News, Manufacturing Week, HealthWeek. 
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ration. (This does not include, course, the 
$800 $2,000 that costs buy fax 

The receiving machines Panama are 
found mostly law firms, banks, and 
travel agencies, where the business-based 
Civic Crusade has many adherents. Each per- 
son receiving document sent 
facsimile machine also called, ex- 
pected re-send other machines the 
network inside Panama, and then 
photocopy the fax flyer. 

The government has not raided the offices 
sending and faxes, but has made 
difficult distribute flyers openly, ac- 
cording Roberto Brenes the CPN. 
late October, the security police began ar- 
resting people for possession anti-govern- 
ment literature, and young people selling 
copies Alternativa, underground news 
sheet, have been beaten and shot para- 
military squads. 

Panama City lawyer who part the 
fax network says that, even before October, 
carried walkie-talkie with him when 
left his law office with stack faxed and 
photocopied flyers. secretary would take 
the other walkie-talkie the top the build- 
ing and stand ready warn her boss, sub- 
versive pinstripes, she saw the police 
approaching him. 

The daily circulation the fax network 
difficult calculate, since each its 
branches knows only about its own activities. 
less you know, the better,’’ says the 
lawyer, who active the Civic Crusade. 
over the top [where the sender’s identity 
appears] and tear 

Roberto Eisenmann Prensa claims 
that before the late October crackdown 
many 30,000 photocopies the fax trans- 
missions were passed out daily Panama 
City. that time, when anti-government 
protests were still being held twice day, 
Eisenmann said, you Fiftieth Street 
twelve six o’clock, get your arms 
filled with 

early October the wild pace photo- 
copying Panama led temporary na- 
tionwide shortage toner, chemical 
preparation used photocopying machines, 
according Miguel Antonio Bernal, jour- 
nalist who left the country October 
after security police broke into his house 
shouting threats. More repressive conditions 
since then have decreased circulation, and 
toner now available. 
Susan Benesch New York writer and 
associate the Committee Protect Jour- 
nalists. 


Vyto Starinskas 


Nightmare Vermont 


When decided move Vermont from 
Oregon couple years ago, Woody Hunter 
thought nothing would more relaxing than 
putting out weekly newspaper pictur- 
esque New England town. But last fall 
Hunter was back Oregon, suffering from 
insomnia and nightmares and trying re- 
cover from surprising ordeal. 

Hunter, thirty-eight-year-old former 
photographer, says chose Brandon, Ver- 
mont (population, 4,200), because had 
friends the area and because the town had 
newspaper, only newsletter. started 
publishing The Review the summer 
1986, hoping provide community chron- 
icle sorts, something the light 
said later that hadn’t even 
planned write about the local police. 

But that December ran letters the 
editor from two local women charging that 
the police had failed fully investigate in- 
cidents which cars had swerved toward 
their children; one mother said her child was 
hit and had treated hospital. The 
next day, Hunter says, received angry 
call from police chief Robert Miller, who 
told him should have shown the chief the 
letters before printing them. 

The day after that, Hunter says, his car 
was ticketed even though had parked 
the same spot before with problem. the 
following weeks, says, started noticing 
that the police were following That 
didn’t stop Hunter from running long article 
had written criticizing the police for their 
handling the incident involving the alleg- 
edly injured child. Following sug- 
gestion made resident public 


Target? 

After Woody 
weekly 
was critical 
the local police 

his small 
Vermont town, the 
police 

probe seemingly 
intended 
entrap him 
child molester. 


meeting, also polled readers the ques- 
tion whether the police department should 
disbanded. The readers voted 120-91 
favor the idea; after that, Hunter says, the 
harassment increased. Visitors his home 
and office were watched and one point, 
recalls, police drove The Review’s office 
twenty-seven times single hour. 

Brian Fillioe, Brandon selectman, says 
that one day last year when was visiting 
Hunter’s office, his mother, who happened 
listening her home scanner, heard 
police running check Fillioe’s license 
plate. Another time, Fillioe says, was fol- 
lowed police car drove Hunter’s 
house about mile outside town. 

Then, last spring, Hunter went back 
Jacksonville, Oregon, the area where had 
lived most his life. says the local police 
chief there, Michael Moore, longtime ac- 
quaintance, told him had gotten call from 
police official New England asking for 
background information Hunter. The 
caller claimed that the publisher had applied 
for police job. Moore couldn’t remember 
what town the call had come from, but 
Hunter says had doubt that was from 
Brandon. 

this time, police chief Miller had left 
Brandon become police chief New 
Hampshire town, but Hunter says the har- 
assment didn’t stop. April learned that 
the police were keeping file him, which 
they refused release, the ground that 
was part criminal investigation. Hunter 
sued get the file released, and late last 
August Vermont Superior Court judge ruled 
his favor. 
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States again 
dangerously depen- 
dent foreign oil. 
far more secure and 
reliable choice electric- 
ity made America from 
coal and nuclear energy. 


Because nuclear energy replaces 
foreign oil, has become one 
the major pillars U.S. energy 
independence. 

Going back the great energy 
crises the 1970s, the price 
foreign oil has resembled giant, 
dizzying roller coaster ride. The 
availability foreign oil has also 
dropped down and shot back up. 
And don’t even control the 
roller coaster—others do. 

Consider this ominous statis- 
tic: the first eight months 
1987, even today’s low prices, 
America had pay over $20 bil- 
lion for foreign oil. That’s lot 
dollars leaving this country, adding 
already huge trade deficit. 


Nuclear energy 
cuts oil imports 


Clearly, the more energy use 
the form electricity from coal 
and nuclear energy, the less oil 
have import. 

Nuclear-generated electricity 
has already saved America over three 
billion barrels oil, with billions 
more saved before the turn 
the century. That’s why it’s im- 
portant for our energy self-reliance. 


More electricity 
for growing economy 
Our economy needs plenty new 
electrical energy keep grow- 
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ing. Almost all that new energy 
coming from coal and nuclear 
electric plants. 

The truth that nuclear 
energy everyday fact life 
the It’s been generating elec- 
tricity here for nearly years. 
Throughout the country are more 
than 100 nuclear plants, and they 
are our second largest source 
electric power. our economy 
grows, need more those 
plants avoid even more depen- 
dence foreign oil. 


Safe energy 
for secure future 


Most important, nuclear energy 
safe, clean way generate electric- 
ity. U.S. nuclear plants have whole 
series multiple backup safety 
systems prevent accidents. Plus 


Nuclear energy 


VS. 


foreign 
ups and downs 


superthick containment buildings 
designed protect the public even 
something goes wrong. (It’s 
“Safety Depth” system.) 

The simple fact this: Ameri- 
ca’s energy independence depends 
part America’s nuclear energy. 


For free booklet energy 
independence, write the 
Council for Energy Awareness, 
P.O. Box 66103, Dept. 
Washington, D.C. 20035. Please 
allow 2-3 weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count 
U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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courtesy Committee To Protect Journalists 


The file was shocker: former police chief 
Miller had started probe seemingly de- 
signed entrap Hunter child molester. 
Miller had contacted police detective 
another town, Paul Larochelle, instructor 
child sexual abuse the Police 
Academy and one the state’s leading ex- 
perts such abuse. Larochelle says was 
told things Miller that led him believe 
the Brandon police had probable cause 
suspect Hunter some sort sexual ex- 
ploitation children. 

But the file indicated that police had started 
the investigation only because Hunter fit 
some the characteristics the FBI uses 
personality guides child sexual abuse in- 
vestigations; victims incidents were 
cited. These characteristics include such 
traits being single and over age twenty- 
five, and never having married; moving fre- 
quently with real ties the area; being 
photographer; and having limited dating re- 
lationships. (Hunter says some these char- 
acteristics, such being frequent mover, 
not fit him all.) The police report also 
said suspicions about Hunter had been raised 
because the nature some the personal 
ads The Review ran, ads characterized the 
report ads that are run 

After talking Miller, Larochelle agreed 
send ambiguously worded personal ad- 
vertisement The Review that 
Hunter remembers saying something about 


see what Hunter would with it. Hunter 
says found and threw 
out; Larochelle says that, after receiving 
response from Hunter, concluded there 
was reason suspect the publisher 
anything. 

Now says his reputation has 
been tainted. police chiefs are un- 
scrupulous says, adding that 
and Miller have not talked since the in- 
cident: did talk, I’m sure we’d have 
some very harsh 

For his part, Miller denies that ever 
harassed Hunter. all says. 
for the investigation, Miller says was 
only acting information felt needed 
checked out. were criminal 
charges brought and the status the case 
says. (After started his new 
job New Hampshire, Miller conducted in- 
vestigations that led indictments six 
people last September charges involving 
sexual abuse children.) 

Meanwhile, Hunter has sued Miller and 
other local officials, the Brandon police de- 
partment, and the town for $1.25 million 
damages, charging violations his civil 
rights. Selectman Fillioe notes that ex-chief 
Miller, police officer involved the in- 
vestigation, and the man who was town man- 
ager the time have all moved on. 
people think Woody was says 
Fillioe. they feel the people involved 


are now all gone, and that the town going 
suffer for their 

first, Hunter had seemed enjoy his 
running quarrel with the police. printed 
strongly worded opinion pieces well 
humorous references his troubles. one 
piece, referring the department’s efforts 
expand from five-man force seven-man 
force, Hunter talked about ‘‘the police de- 
partment money-eating law-enforcement 
growth-industry Another time, 
thinly disguised himself personal ad: 
36, will keep you safe (police watch 
twelve eighteen hours day subject 
change). Seeks fun-loving SWF, who 
not intimidated authority figures. not 

But September, less than two weeks 
after the release his file, closed the 
paper and then left for Oregon. His doctor 
told him rest for awhile. became very 
said the time. gotten the 
point where it’s driving nuts. I’ve got 
insomnia and 

Hunter added that hadn’t ruled out re- 
turning Brandon some point resurrect 
The Review. like not give them the 
said. But soon afterward changed his mind 
and decided stay Oregon. 


Stephen Simurda 


Stephen Simurda free-lance writer 
Hadley, Massachusetts. 


Re-education: The thousands 
prisoners held without formal charges 
camps Vietnam include 
journalists like Nguyen Kanh Giu. 


Vietnam: some the gloom? 


has been almost thirteen years since Com- 
munist Vietnamese tanks rumbled into Sai- 
gon and seized what was left the tottering 
South Vietnamese regime. one the new 
first official acts, rounded 
tens thousands Vietnamese and sent 
them off re-education camps. Most 
those detained were released within few 
months, and life has long since settled down 
grim, impoverished normality for most 
the nation’s sixty million citizens. 

Thousands Vietnamese, however, con- 
tinue confined prisons and the camps 
even though never been charged with 
specific crimes put trial. the past, 
Vietnamese officials have admitted holding 
90,000 inmates the camps for long pe- 
riods, but they say far fewer are being de- 
tained now. Independent reports, however, 
suggest that between 4,500 and 40,000 peo- 
ple are still being held. 

report published last spring the Asia 
Watch Committee and the Committee 


Protect Journalists identified more than forty 
Vietnamese journalists long-term detain- 
ees. The report said most the journalists 
were being held camps closed outside 
observers. described conditions the 
camps poor and cited various reports that 
inmates had been seriously mistreated. 

According Eric Schwartz, program di- 
rector Asia Watch, about half the jour- 
nalists are believed have served the 
Thieu government and were arrested shortly 
after the fall Saigon April 1975. Others 
may have been rounded after authorities 
reviewed what they had written been de- 
tained because underground publishing ac- 
tivities the past decade. 

Now, under mounting pressure from inside 
and outside the country, the Hanoi regime 
appears easing some its harsh poli- 
cies. Vietnam’s National Day last Sep- 
tember, the official Vietnamese News 
Agency announced the release almost 
6,700 prisoners, including 480 former mili- 
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tary and civilian officials the South Viet- 
namese regime. Foreign observers can’t say 
how many journalists were included. 

But Schwartz says his group has received 
news least two recent releases jour- 
nalists, possibly connection with the am- 
nesty. Vinh, forty-four, broadcaster 
and poet, had contributed literary review 
that was singled out for severe criticism. The 
father seven children, was held for 
eleven years. Nguyen Viet Khanh had 
worked for South Vietnam’s official news 
agency for twenty-two years and had been 
political commentator and journalism pro- 
fessor. Also prisoner since 1976, now 
sixty-five and poor health. 

Among those journalists still apparently 
being held Phung Ngoc Anh. Now fifty- 
five, this writer and father four was ar- 
rested 1975. That same year, broadcast 
journalist Van Anh was reportedly sent 
the first several camps and prisons. 
May 1982, was reported that had been 
shackled and solitary confinement since 
the previous October and had been beaten 
several occasions. Now forty-six, was last 
reported weigh about ninety pounds. 


journalists represent wide range 


” 


says U.S. State Depart- 
ment official. were poets and paci- 
fists, others were strongly opposed the 
South Vietnamese government. They were 
not speaking with one 

Eric Schwartz notes that South Vietnam 
had active press. 1972, there were 
twenty-five Vietnamese-language dailies, 
fourteen Chinese-language dailies, two Eng- 
lish-language dailies, and one French-lan- 
guage daily, with circulations generally 
ranging from 10,000 40,000. 

the years after Hanoi took charge, the 
press crackdown left only party and govern- 
ment-controlled publications functioning. 
One independent daily that had been harshly 
critical the Thieu regime was allowed 
publish for few years, but was ultimately 
banned 1981. 

Now reform movement has given rise 
Vietnam’s own version glasnost, and the 
restrictions the press have been loosened 
somewhat. Some party newspapers have 
started investigations into bureaucratic cor- 
ruption. One paper looked into how airline 
pilot was able build luxury villa rice 
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AIDS PROGRAM BRINGS FIRST PROTEST. D.C.-based International Banana Assn. has protested 
use banana Changing the Rules’’ (airdate: Nov. demo proper condom 
use. choice banana rather than some other, inanimate prop constitutes arbitrary 
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” 


PBS, letter from Deputy General Counsel Nancy Hendry, said that ‘‘considerations 
taste made desirable use prop instead the human anatomy demonstrate proper 


The decision use banana for this purpose the type editorial 
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choice was appropriate one, and that will not result any damage your 
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fields near the Hanoi airport: got rich 
smuggling foreign goods and used the airline 
ferry construction materials and laborers 
his site, the paper reported. There has also 
been some questioning the press gov- 
ernment policy and social conditions. 

Spearheading the campaign the Com- 
munist party’s general secretary, Nguyen 
Van Linh. Last May column titled 
that Must Done Immediately’’ began ap- 
pearing regularly the official party news- 
paper under the by-line The 
author believed Linh himself, and 
the column has exposed corruption and social 
problems all kinds. One column described 
the poor wages and difficult living conditions 
teachers; another questioned why tons 
garlic were left rot dockside ware- 
house. N.V.L. has even talked about the im- 
portant role the press: The Christian 
Science Monitor quotes him writing that 
role journalists shine the light 
purity and goodness drive back, narrow 
down, and gradually dispel 

Could these developments herald era 
limited press freedom for Vietnam, and what 
would that mean for the journalists still 
the camps? ‘‘We hope contin- 
uous round releases until get all the 
people out the says the State 
Department official, who observes that the 
United States has engaged discus- 
sions with the Vietnamese since the early 
1980s the question re-education- 
camp The U.S. position, this 
official explains it, that have special 
obligation these people. They worked with 
us. They were allied with adds that 
decision whether they can get out 
not rests with Hanoi. Vietnam-bashing won’t 
help these folks, try maintain 
positive and helpful 

Asia Watch’s Schwartz says finds en- 
couragement the signals’’ that 
U.S. officials have been sending their 
Vietnamese counterparts recent years (al- 
though says Asia Watch takes position 
the issue diplomatic relations with Viet- 
nam). Washington has agreed principle 
accept the imprisoned, including journalists, 
refugees and help resettle them the 
U.S., although headway has been made 
that offer. The more conciliatory Amer- 
ican stance, Schwartz says, will- 
ingness engage the Vietnamese more 
significant level than the U.S. has been will- 
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The new tattlers 


There’s rumor going around town that 
serious journalists, matter course, 
will verify their information before re- 
puts the heavyweights the Washing- 
ton press corps cut above Hollywood 
gossip columnists. Don’t tell anyone you 
heard here, but this Washington/Hol- 
lywood distinction bit overstated. 
Actually, more than bit. Put this way: 
the Ashanti West Africa cut off the 
lips those who spread gossip and ru- 
mor about tribal chieftains; Ashanti 
justice held sway here Washington, 
goodly number national news report- 
ers would never play the saxophone 
again. fact, this season 
acter our entire brass and 
woodwind sections might soon out 
action. 

The craze confirms 
thesis set forth Northeastern Univer- 
sity sociologists Jack Levin and Arnold 
Arluke Gossip: The Inside Scoop. 
the they ask, 
gossip and news? many 
cases, the only difference that actually 
exists may their position news- 
paper. news what you find the 
front page; gossip located the ‘Liv- 
ing’ section supermarket tab- 


CJR/Kimble Mead 


Their book, from which gleaned 
the Ashanti lip remedy, was well-timed, 
appearing just Gary Hart and Donna 
Rice were leading off the 
parade last May. Since then, the line 
demarcation between front-page news 
and gossip has been harder discern 
than ever. 

Inside Scoop defines rumor pro- 
cess the spreading unsubstantiated 
gossip purportedly exclusive dope 
about private lives and secret goings-on. 
Some gossip true and can substan- 
tiated, but let’s start with especially 
unsportsmanlike example rumor. 
the March 13, 1986, Today show, NBC 
correspondent Nancy Collins asked Rep- 
resentative Jack Kemp had ever had 
homosexual experience. Over the 
years, several news organizations had 
looked into such rumors (the kiss 
death for conservative presidential can- 
didate, true) and found evidence 
substantiate them. Collins offered none, 
only question with highly predictable 
answer Categorical denial. Today 
executive producer Steve Friedman, re- 
sponding cries from the 
Kemp camp, said would have been 
the question and added, gave 


a 


Kemp opportunity put the rumor 
rest, which Not quite. was 
later repeated news outlets including 
The Washington Post (March 14, 1986), 
The New York Times (June 28, 1987), 
and the Los Angeles Times (July 26, 
1987); regrettably, even this column 
dredging up. Rumors die hard and, 
University Minnesota sociologist 
Gary Alan Fine told me, proving them 
true lot easier than proving them 
false. Especially when the press keeps 
the embers burning. 

The 
question Kemp shows that even 
request for information can spread 
rumor. Fine put it, are 
often not told facts but proposi- 
tions. They are often spread more 
questions wonder so-and-so has 
question asked the air 
extremely potent this regard, partic- 
ularly the questioner master 
insinuation like CBS’s Mike Wallace. 
that network’s Minutes show last 
October, Wallace asked Jesse Jackson 
how would respond rumors about 
drugs, money, The 
candidate deflected the question but 
could not blue-pencil the innuendo. 
month earlier, without offering scrap 
evidence, Wallace had stated 
Minutes segment that CIA director Wil- 
liam Casey had died 
even Foul play? Con- 
spiracy? Mike Wallace should definitely 
stay out Ashanti country. 

Rumors often through gestation 
period within the press corps before they 
are loosed upon the world. Reporters 
gossip with their sources and among 
themselves. Then, frequently, one 
them reports readers viewers that 
the gossip going around. It’s almost 
like manufacturing one’s own news. 
the months before Robert McFarlane re- 
signed national security adviser De- 
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cember 1985, especially nasty rumor 
wafted through the White House press- 
room: was supposedly dallying with 
network reporter. Other reporters re- 
peated this with assurance. Before long 
the tale was common coin around Wash- 
ington. Ultimately slipped into print 
(described rumor and with ac- 
companying evidence) The Washing- 
tonian, Washington Dossier (which later 
published retraction), and Parade 
magazines. Parade was oblique, naming 
names, but the other two did. The 
Washington Post then launched in- 
vestigation and concluded that the story 
was totally bogus. ran 2,713-word 
knockdown (MCFARLANES AND THE WEB 
RUMOR, April 18, 1986) that seemed 
put the issue rest but not before 
McFarlane and his family had endured 
considerable pain and embarrassment. 
dint repetition news outlets, 
unsubstantiated theories can times ac- 
quire kind ersatz authority. were 
recently regaled with reports that Prince 
Charles’s marriage Princess Diana 
was strained practically the breaking 
point. These accounts were spurred 
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the release London the official royal 
calendar, which showed that the couple 
had gone more than thirty nights without 
sleeping under the same roof. Inspired 
that bare but intriguing fact, the Brit- 
ish press built mountain conjecture 
about infidelity and divorce, relying 
sources such body-language expert 
Dr. David Lewis. viewed videotapes 
the couple and told London’s News 
the World, movements show 
people [who] are nervous, uncomfort- 
able, anxious. This isn’t normal 
behavior for people 

British reporters’ sources were 
shaky, those the Americans were even 
shakier. The Washington Post (ROYALS 
THE ROCKS?), People (AUTUMN 
THEIR DISCONTENT), and The New 
York Times relied largely the British 
press for their information, quoting the 
tabloids and interviewing English jour- 
nalists. was all bit like whispering 
echo chamber. 

Why journalists spread rumors and 
gossip? There are least three main 
reasons: 


Enjoying the limelight. Reporters, 


Need find out what 
costs insure flea circus? 


Sorry. 


you have question 


about, probably can. 
You’ve got our number(s). 


like millions others, crave the 
center attention. Claiming have in- 
side dope puts them center stage and 
can least temporarily boost their self- 
esteem. There actually something 
mentality behind rumor- 
mongering, according Inside Scoop. 
The authors cite one psychological study 
which showed that those who spread the 
1969 McCartney dead’’ rumor 
actually less popular, dated less 
often, and had fewer contacts with 
friends than individuals who ‘dead- 
ended’ the this logic, some 
rumors that get into print might in- 
the witn reporters venting their 
frustrations authority figures. 

Indulging the reader. There big 
market for gossip, witness the success 
supermarket weeklies and People 
magazine. Levin and Arluke say the 
popularity these publications linked 
directly the decline closely knit 
communities where passing gossip 
across the back fence cemented friend- 
ships. Today’s isolated city and subur- 
ban dwellers often not know the 
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Handel, Water Music The En- 
glish Concert/Pinnock. “Quite the best 
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Gramophone Archiv 115306 


Holst, The Planets Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra/Dutoit. 

“[A] stunning performance... The 
best available on bothLP and 
CD."—Gramophone London 
DIGITAL 115448 


Andrew Lloyd Webber, Varia- 
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Dutoit. absolute 
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Mozart, Clarinet Oboe Con- 
certos Pay, basset clarinet; Piguet, 

oboe. Academy Ancient Music/Hog- 
wood. L’Oiseau-Lyre DIGITAL 115523 


Brahms, Cello Sonatas Yo-Yo 
Ma, cello; Emanuel Ax, piano. “‘Distin- 
guished...handsomely 
Stereo Review RCA DIGITAL 154044 


Richard Stoltzman: Begin 
Sweet World song, Amazing 
Grace, Clouds, Abide With Me/Bliue 
Monk, more. RCA DIGITAL 150414 


Mozart, Requiem Leipzig Radio 
Choir; Dresden State Orchestra/ 
Schreier. 
High Fidelity Philips DIGITAL 115039 


Rimsky-Korsakov, Scnehera- 
Vienna Philharmonic/Previn. 
fresh and spacious 
Gramophone Philips DIGITAL 115415 
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Williams. Clair de lune, Gymnopédies 
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Galway Yamashita: 
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Horowitz London Recorded 
live! Schumann, Kinderscenen; Cho- 
pin, Polonaise-Fantaisie Ballade No. 
more. RCA DIGITAL 162507 


Mozart, The Piano Quartets 
Beaux Arts Trio; Bruno Giuranna, 
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—Stereo Review Philips D/G/TAL 
115271 


Wagner, Orchestral High- 
lights From The Ring Vienna 
Philharmonic/Solti. Ride Of The Val- 
kyries, more. London DIGITAL 115426 


The Canadian Brass: High, 
Bright, Light Clear Air The 
G String, Masterpiece Theatre Theme, 
others. RCA DIGITAL 144529 


Pops Space John Williams 
leads The Boston Pops music from 
Star Wars, Close Encounters, Super- 
man, more. Philips DIG/TAL 105392 


Pachelbel, Canon Also 

includes other works by Pachelbel & 
Fasch. Maurice André, trumpet; Pail- 
lard Chamber Orchestra. RCA 133877 


Gershwin, Rhapsody Blue; 
American Paris; Con- 
certo Pittsburgh Symphony/Previn 
(pianist & conductor). Philips 
DIGITAL 115437 


Vivaldi, The Four Seasons The 
English Concert/Pinnock. finest 
recording [it] I've 
Fidelity Archiv DIGITAL 115356 
Sousa, Stars Stripes For- 
ever Philip Jones Ensemble. Plus 
Semper Fidelis, Washington Post, 
more. London DIGITAL 115051 
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Michael Feinstein: Remember 
Irving Berlin standards include title 
song, Alexander’s Ragtime Band, Put- 
tin’ On The Ritz, more. Elektra 153947 


Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 
(Pathétique) Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra/Levine. sound that daz- 
zles and Journal 
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Teresa Stratas Sings Kurt 
Weill Havanna-Lied, Foolish Heart, 
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Hofburgkapelle, Vienna. 10 Propers 
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Philips DIGITAL 115434 


Alicia Larrocha: Falla, 
Nights The Gardens 
Spain Plus rhapsodies Albéniz 
Turina. London DIGITAL 115410 
Tomita: The Mind The Uni- 
verse (Live Linz, 1984) Ode 
To Joy, Also Sprach Zarathustra 
(opening), more. RCA 173829 
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person next door, and large number 
them (housewives, the elderly, the self- 
employed and unemployed) have out- 
let work for gossip. they buy 
the supermarket. Now the section 
action. 

Beating the opposition. The Washing- 
ton Post’s Haynes Johnson wrote last 
June about getting numerous malicious 
tips from callers using what termed 
that such-and-such publication 
network about publish/broadcast 
explosive story about other 
words, publish first you don’t want 
drubbed your competitor. 

appears that George Bush was tar- 
get such high-pressure approach last 
summer. First came the unverified story 
that was having affair, then the 
insidious follow-up: major news or- 
gan, was rumored, was about doc- 
ument the infidelity charge big 
exposé. This article’’ report 
turned out only rumor about 
rumor Bush blockbuster appeared. 
But while the issue was still doubt and 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


The University California, Berkeley, seeks dean for its Graduate 
School Journalism. The School offers Master’s degree program 
that aims prepare students for the highest possible performance 
the professional practice print and broadcast journalism. The 
intentionally small program enrolls mature students interested 
skilled, disciplined journalism with intellectual breadth, rather than 
communications theory, public relations advertising. 

applicant should have record personal accomplishment 
journalist United States news organization recognized 
excellence, and commitment the highest standards 
journalism. Demonstrated leadership qualities are deemed more 
important than advanced academic degrees, and familiarity with both 
broadcast and print journalism considered asset. 

The appointment will tenured professorship. 
addition administrative duties and leadership the 
faculty and student affairs, the Dean remain productive 


The University invites applications March 1988. The 


Apply with full resume and names least three references: 


Equai Opportunity, Affirmative Action employer. 


journalists’ competitive instincts were 
aroused, the adultery tale wormed its 
way into print (the and The Wash- 
ington Post June 23, Newsweek and 
U.S. News World Report June 29) 
along with Bush campaign denials 
answer the Big question 
and charges that the Bob Dole camp was 
spreading malicious gossip. 


ollowing up, The Washington Post 

(July reported that Bush and 

Dole representatives had held 
GOP The Dole camp 
agreed not spread rumors about Bush 
and the Bush operation promised not 
spread rumors about the Dole camp 
spreading rumors. Each side, course, 
denied ever spreading rumors the first 
place. 

the bright side, news organizations 
have times played healthy role 
debunking rumors wit, the absurd 
claims that Corona beer was laced with 
urine that hamburgers sold several 
fast-food chains were made with ground- 
worms. New York 
formed similar service November 


The University California 


1987, cover article, and 
Those Nicholas Pileggi, 
expert the mob, probed and thor- 
oughly debunked some flimsy rumors 
that the New York governor had Mafia 
ties. 

Offhand, obvious rule thumb for 
handling rumors would seem be: don’t 
print, investigate. the rumor proves 
false, debunk it. proves true, report 
your findings. 

This all very well the rumor in- 
volves claims criminality, but many 
questions not. That’s 
where tough choices must made. Can- 
didates who steal money, molest chil- 
dren, torture animals should course 
exposed. But unless news organiza- 
inquests, the dignity reporters 
and their subjects certain suffer. 

kind Gresham’s law for press 
propriety seems already work, 
with bad judgment driving out good. 
have recently seen front-page exposés 
dubious relevance concerning spouses 
children public figures, say nothing 
the post-Hart adultery hunt that has 
turned probe presidential character 
into prurient inquisition. 

Press intrusion into private lives inev- 
itably set off the recent flurry embar- 
rassing preemptive confessions 
prominent news subjects. Their admitted 
misdeeds range from marijuana and diet- 
pill abuse even darker practice: 
leaking the press (TWO TOP AIDES 
DUKAKIS RESIGN ONE ADMITS ROLE 
BIDEN TAPE). Now time for the jour- 
nalists come clean. Reporters’ confes- 
sions along the following line might 
clear the air: participated cult 
personality reporting that trivialized the 
news. spread unverified stories, caused 
unnecessary pain, and distorted reality. 
was all mistake and regret it. Every- 
one was doing it, peer pressure was 
factor, but advice young reporters 

The Seminole Indians, according 
Inside Scoop, were convinced that 
spreading rumor and gossip killed 
man’s chance immortality. 
That could notion worth appropri- 
ating; unless straighten up, our by- 
lines may never appear that big Final 
Edition the sky. 
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HARRY BECK 


hat’s right. Politically oppressed. 
Stripped his rights free 
speech and free association. 

Forced finance political candi- 
dates and causes opposes. 

Right here the U.S.A. 

But Harry Beck fighting back. 
And winning big. 

Since 1975, with the help the 
National Right Work Legal De- 
fense Foundation, Harry Beck has 
battled federal court stop polit- 
ical oppression organized labor. 

Now, with his landmark case before 
the U.S. Supreme Court, Harry 
the verge winning political freedom 
for millions American workers. 


WHERE DOES ALL 
THE MONEY GO? 


Harry Beck worked for the phone 
company for more than years. 

For time, was member the 
union, the Communications Workers 
America. But resigned his mem- 
bership “because the CWA was totally 
impersonal anyone except those 
the top.” 

Some his co-workers resigned, 
too. 

So, “those the top” cut deal 
with the phone company demanding 
that all employees—even workers not 
the union—had pay money 
union chiefs lose their jobs. They 
called “agency fees.” 

Harry paid up, but didn’t like it. 

Then found out where the 
money goes. And that was the last 
straw. 

Top officials the CWA were 
spending Harry’s money partisan 
politics. Supporting candidates and 
causes that Harry disagreed with. 

“They backed people,” Harry says, 
just wouldn’t have backed.” 

forced “agency fee” money was spent 
politics and other causes that had 
nothing the world with collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Union officials used the money 
bankroll political and social agenda 
that Harry never would have sup- 
ported voluntarily. 


THE LONG FIGHT 
FOR FREEDOM 


Harry Beck and others fought back. 
They sought help from the National 
Right Work Legal Defense Founda- 
tion and, years ago, brought suit 
challenging organized labor’s unique 
brand political oppression. 

1979, the workers won. 

The trial court ruled that the con- 
stitutional rights workers like Harry 
are violated the compulsory pay- 
ment dues for anything other than 
collective bargaining. 

1981, the workers won again. 
special master the court found that 
“agency fees” were spent illegally. 

1983, the workers won again. 
The District Court agreed with earlier 
rulings and reaffirmed the constitu- 
tional rights workers refrain 
from financing causes they oppose. 

Union lawyers appealed. And 
1985, the workers won again. 

This time, higher court ruled that 
the forced payment fees for non- 
collective bargaining purposes violates 
the Constitution and federal labor 
law. 

Union lawyers tried again. And the 
workers won again 1986. This time 
before the full ten-judge Court 
Appeals. 

Now, after years litigation, 
more than days testimony, thou- 
sands legal documents and five 
resounding victories, Harry Beck has 
reached the highest court the land. 


HOW MANY HARRY 
BECKS ARE THERE? 


The potential 
impact Harry’s 
heroic struggle 
enormous. 

Union officials 
collect some $3.5 
billion com- 
pulsory dues 
every year. 

They spend 
estimated 
$200 million 
support 


political campaigns every election 
cycle—much raised through 
forced “agency fees.” 

And millions workers like Harry 
Beck—compelled pay for this 
ical support—rarely have any voice 
the selection union-favored candi- 
dates and causes. 

They pay the money they lose 
their jobs. 

course, Harry says, “It’s not 
the money. It’s the principle. The 
union used dues cancel out 
vote.” 

Without the expertise and funding 
provided the National Right 
Work Legal Defense Foundation, 
Harry Beck’s case would not have 
been possible. 

more than 200 cases nationwide, 
the Foundation providing free legal 
assistance thousands other 
workers who, like Harry, have suf- 
fered the political oppression com- 
pulsory unionism. 

like help workers like Harry 
Beck, like hear from you. 
National Right 

Work 
Legal 
Defense 
Foundation 


8001 
Braddock 
Road 
Springfield, 
Virginia 
22160 


Harry Beck. Fighting for political freedom. 
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How long will this game on? 


law textbook discloses that the doc- 
trine, now used justify joint operating arrangements be- 
tween previously competing newspapers, originated 1930 
with case involving shoe company. Detroit’s mis- 
fortune that its major newspapers are owned two national 
companies Knight-Ridder and Gannett that have de- 
cided treat journalism like the shoe business. Like two 
small-town merchants with competing stores the same 
block, they have overspent and undersold each other silly 
and now they petition the government reward their prof- 
ligacy letting them create profitable monopoly (see 
High-Stakes ‘Failure’ page 40). 

Such arrangements, permitting divisions revenue and 
profits that might otherwise illegal under antitrust laws, 
are sanctioned the Newspaper Preservation Act 1970. 
They require the approval the attorney general and, 
every instance far, that approval has been forthcoming. 
can assumed and perhaps the assumption itself 
dubious that the policy objective the legislation was 
indeed preserve independent newspaper voices, then the 
results have been decidedly mixed. 

From the very start, the effort press the government 
into providing legislative loophole for the newspaper busi- 
ness has been, for journalism, embarrassing least and 
perilous worst. The press, often loudly critical special 
interests, itself became special interest. Worse, the leg- 
islation requires newspapers hat hand those same 
attorneys general who have often been the chief opponents 
newspapers’ access government information. 

More practically speaking, arrangements under the News- 
paper Preservation Act have been guarantee either 
newspaper independence better journalism. The first 
agreement under the act, Anchorage, made possible 
for the bigger the two partners start bleeding the life 
out the other, superior paper that had won prizes for 
its investigative reporting. 

Moreover, even the prospect joint operating agree- 
ment can send newsroom morale plummeting. Detroit, 
the announcement the proposed JOA 1986 stunned 
staff members both the Free Press and the News, who 
had assumed that the papers were engaged bona fide 
competition rather than going-out-of-business sale. 
Knight-Ridder’s Free Press, the newspaper singled out 
designated failing, the impact was devastating; the 
paper lost not only two top editors but also bundle staff 
members. One the departing editors remarked, hard 
sit here and make case that paper’s failure and not 
have rub off the 


Stephen Barnett’s article this issue implies, the 
Detroit situation may foreshadow threat that the drafters 
the Newspaper Preservation Act did not envision that 
the act could fact encourage ruinous corporate raiding. 
Detroit’s example suggests that newspaper collectors can 
create simulate newspaper failure buying properties 
and running them losses that the parent companies can 
easily absorb. Rather than contributing newspaper in- 
dependence and stability, the act would thus contribute both 
the deterioration locally based journalism and the ac- 
celeration long-term trends toward monopoly. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: American Banker and staff reporter Jeffrey Kut- 
ler, for September story revealing that Bank Credit 
Card Observer, $290-a-year monthly newsletter that cov- 
ers the credit card industry, has never left home without its 
American Express subsidy. Exploring the ethical issues 
raised the relationship, the 4,500-word piece noted that 
the newsletter’s editor, Dr. John Pollock, had not only 
editorialized favorably the American Express Optima 
card but had also been quoted extensively the subject 
major news outlets without ever indicating that his publi- 
cation had been funded the financial services company 
the tune half million dollars. Following the American 
Banker exposé, The Wall Street Journal, one the many 
papers that regularly published Pollock’s credit-card rate 
table, announced that the Observer’s listings would re- 
placed material from another, more independent source. 

Dart: the Cleveland Plain Dealer, for spiking Oc- 
tober piece daily columnist Tom Andrzejewski that 
sharply questioned the justice giving each the city’s 
two richest citizens seventeen-year, $3.45 million, inter- 
est-free federal loan build fancy new shopping mall 
while ordinary folk struggle meet stiff interest payments 
the family television set and car. noted the alter- 
native Cleveland newsletter Point View (which printed 
the censored column full), the P-D’s action looked even 
worse light the play gave over the next two days 
the opening the mall: 450 column-inches hoopla, 
them page one. 

Dart: the Little Rock, Arkansas, Democrat, for bend- 
ing the rules the game and devoting entire eight-page 
section the opening new car dealership local 
basketball star Sidney Moncrief. Consisting four by-lined 
tributes Democrat staffers Sid’s’’ sportsman- 
ship, humanitarianism, business prowess, and winning 
ways, and decorated with eleven photos going back 1977, 
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the editorial material made unwinning wraparound for 
score lucrative ads. 

Laurel: the Los Angeles Times and staff writer David 
Shaw, for spirited series (August 23-24) wine writers 
their influence consumers (overpowering), their qual- 
ifications for the job (surprisingly modest the pay), 
and their relationship with the industry (velvety and sweet). 
Sampling some vintage conflicts interest among writers 
the field, Shaw pays special attention the case Nathan 
Chroman, lawyer and longtime free-lance wine columnist 
for the Los Angeles Times, whose more unpalatable practices 
include financial involvement least three California 
wineries, the acceptance industry-paid junkets abroad for 
himself and his wife, and the writing promotional book 
partially subsidized Inglenook Vineyards. result 
his questions Times editors during his research for the 
series, Shaw was able report that Chroman’s column was 
being dropped and that the Times the biggest paper 
the biggest wine-producing state the U.S. would soon 
have, like The New York Times, the Baltimore Sun, and The 
Seattle Times, its own full-time professional journalist writ- 
ing about wine and subject the paper’s strong ethical 
code. 

Dart: the East Hanover, New Jersey, Regional Weekly 
News, for putting the bite sources. Those who submit 
press releases the paper receive form letter from its 
managing editor explaining that, order ensure publi- 
cation, senders need place least one advertisement 
the News and/or take out $25 subscription for year. After 
all, runs the logic the hustling m.e.’s line, you 
know your release published when our records indicate 
that you are not 

Dart: the Chicago Tribune and local radio station 
WLUP, for selective recognition the public’s right 
know. Under rather unethical and possibly illegal 
new arrangement, several WLUP talk-show hosts sprinkle 
their program patter with presumably ad-lib mentions 
items the Trib but neglect remind their listeners 
that the paper pays for each and every plug. (And thanks 
Chicago Sun-Times media critic Robert Feder for re- 
porting the ads.) 

Laurel: the Springfield, Illinois, State Journal-Reg- 
ister, for profitable probe the Central Illinois Better 
Business Bureau. Checking out the BBB’s promise help 
consumers informed and more Jour- 
nal-Register reporters called the organization’s hotline 
ask about the reputations ten businesses, and got 
answers that neither satisfied nor informed. six instances 
including circus accused using unsafe equipment 
during appearance Peoria, home-improvements com- 
pany under investigation the attorney general for 
accepting down payments and not performing work, and 
two nursing homes that had been disciplined the state 
the BBB said had information its files. three 
other instances magazine collection bureau that had 
allegedly billed more than 100 consumers for unwanted 
subscriptions, auto dealership under investigation for 
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pricing practices, and resort being sued the attorney 


general’s office for fraud the BBB rated the 
performance The bottom line, the Jour- 
nal-Register’s informative piece concluded, that the main 
business the BBB the protection business. 

Dart: the San Francisco Examiner, for cheating sports 
fans with October story which first 
glance seemed about basketball star Michael Jordan 
but which, closer inspection, proved word-for- 
word press release promoting Nike’s shoes 
their design, fabric, weight, fit, comfort, support, per- 
formance, stability, style, cushioning, color combinations, 
availability, and retail price. 

Laurel: Sport magazine and writers David Miller 
and David Whitford, for Picking 
the ball six-month internal investigation conducted 
the University Tennessee into charges widespread 
rules violations its athletes and coaches investi- 
gation which concluded that the charges were 
and which resulted nothing more than warning from 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association Miller and 
Whitford ran with point-by-point probe their own. Their 
findings: broad and systematic pattern improprieties, 
including complimentary-ticket selling, that netted players 
much $2,000 year; gifts players trips, ward- 
robes, and hundred-dollar handshakes from gung-ho alumni 
boosters; and deliberate effort the university block 
the truth. (As reported The Village Voice and the New 
York Post, the Miller and Whitford exposé produced death 
threats the reporters from angry Volunteer fans and calls 
for another NCAA investigation from papers all over Ten- 
nessee but got little support from the Chattanooga News- 
Free Press, where Miller was then employed. The NCAA 
has since announced that will reopen the Tennessee file.) 

Dart: the Yakima, Washington, Herald-Republic, for 
front-page story that was less than up-front. 
word report spread across five columns its September 
edition, the Herald-Republic, property Dean Single- 
ton’s MediaNews Group, described readers gratuitous 
detail all the sentimental reasons that had prompted Jim 
Barnhill, the paper’s publisher, who earlier the week had 
been slated for transfer similar job its newly acquired 
corporate sibling, The Denver Post, suddenly change his 
mind. Tenderly dwelling Barnhill’s reluctance leave 
family, friends, neighbors, acquaintances, and fellow Ea- 
gle Scout, the from staff piece went 
had greeted the surprising decision the 
ically Barnhill not make the move. The 
report neglected mention that, his initial meeting few 
days earlier with members the Post’s newsroom staff, 
Barnhili had provoked (as The New York Times later put it) 
rather needling his predecessor, 
insulting women, and attacking The Newspaper Guild. 
also neglected mention that, after tape that encounter 
had been presented Singleton, the two men had talked 

and then Barnhill was gone. 
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trade-offs trade 


the weeks since the stock market fell out 
bed, economists and other experts have 
probed and prodded the patient from every 
conceivable angle learn the cause the 
malaise. Some have cried and 
pointed computerized trading, 
witching hours, puts and calls, and other 
esoterica familiar only reiatively few 
ultrasophisticated investors. Others, 
heartily endorse, have blamed the 
nation’s horrendous budget deficit, and 
demanded that brought under control 
once and for all. 

But even the Congress and the 
Administration negotiate what hope will 
more than budgetary Band-Aid, 
like offer them reminder. Please, guys, 
keep your eye the long-term implications 
for international trade, and the role Ameri- 
can industry what's indisputably world- 
wide marketplace. 

matter what their shares are selling 
for, American companies have compete 
home and overseas against companies from 
the rest the world. (It was accident that 
foreign stock exchanges followed America’s 
the downhill ride; there really only one 
world out there.) American industry 
unable compete effectively, more than 
paper losses are risk. The inability 
compete could mean the loss American 
jobs, and lower standard living for 
Americans. 

Here, then, are some points feel 
belong high the agenda the planners 
economic future: 

Eschew the siren song protection- 
ism. Trying hunker down behind wall 
tariffs, import fees, and other trade barriers 
will only bring retaliation and trade wars. 


The U.S. tried that path when enacted the 
Tariff Act shortly after the 
crash, and worsened the Great Depression 
that soon followed. Congress, especially, 
should keep history’s lesson mind 
attempts finalize largely protectionist 
trade bill. 

the income tax. Ameri- 
can corporations already are paying more 
under tax reform—and these costs, for the 
most part, are passed along consumers. 
American products are priced higher 
result, and that makes tougher compete 
both home and abroad. 

Consider the relationship between 
savings, investment, and productivity. Amer- 
icans already save far less than the West 
Germans the Japanese, cite just two 
examples. Out nation’s savings pool 
comes the money modernize plants and 
equipment, and out better factories with 
better tools come better, lower-cost prod- 
ucts. surely another key solid 
competitive stance. 

raised after budget cuts are achieved, then 
consider consumption tax—which 
espoused for some time. Such tax 
incentive save, and thereby acts spur 
capital investment and productivity. 

Americans until recent times haven't 
paid much attention world trade and 
worldwide competition some the 
nations whose products have now become 
ubiquitous this country well over- 
seas. The stock market crash should have 
awakened the need play catch-up. 
does, and tame the deficit the same 
time, then even Black Monday, like cloud 
any hue, will have silver lining. 
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arnings come various guises. the case 

the stock market, one them came about 

before the awful plunge: September 

22, the Dow Jones Industrial Average rose 

record points. Although was day, 

was one more strong indication how volatile and ov- 

erheated the market had become sure sign trouble 
ahead. 

When readers searched their morning newspaper the next 
day for some explanation the sudden move, however, 
what they got were incomprehensible bits wisdom from 
market analysts, like this one the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
think the market primed again little and 
then finish its recent correction which means will down 
again solidify its 

week’s end The Wall Street Journal the word was 
that the rise had been technical rebound from 
oversold Readers continued get more jar- 
gon than when the market dropped points 
October and points the next day. The market 
John Lawrence, former assistant managing editor economic 
affairs the Los Angeles Times, currently fellow the 
Gannett Center for Media Studies Coiumbia University. Ruth 
Walker provided research assistance. 
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How 
Street-smar 
the press? 


Until Black Monday, 
dial-a-quote coverage was 
the norm. Evenafter the crash, 
there was too 

savvy the Wall Street beat 


JOHN LAWRENCE 


quoted analyst saying. 
When, day later, the market took 108-point dive, the 
best Sander Vanocur could offer ABC’s World News 
Tonight was brief shot trader exclaiming, 
and comment from analyst that, trite may 
sound, the market going down because it’s going 
The way the media handled those big days indicative 
how superficial much the daily news reporting had 
been throughout the five years the great bull market. 


The Washington Post 


Before the crash: the routine approach 


Despite the added space and staff being devoted business 
coverage, the stock market stories generally lacked percep- 
tive analysis. The poor substitute for that was raw quotes 
from Wall Street analysts, generally the research directors 
brokerage firms firms that manage mutual funds. These 
individuals can, ostensibly, shed some light how the 
market functioning. Instead, they tend focus reasons 
why investors are buying selling particular day, 
based variety supposedly important events, like hints 
from the Federal Reserve Board that intends tighten 
loosen credit. Such comments imply that there cogent 
reason for individual day’s moves, whereas fact even 
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the most seasoned analysts are unable forecast how 
the market will react any set facts. That being the 
case, they shouldn’t permitted the media link events 
and market moves readily after the fact. Bill Barnhart, 
associate financial editor the Chicago Tribune, refers 
this meager reporting effort 

Part the problem that carrying stories the market 
day and day out, the media allowed themselves 
lulled into handling market news part the daily grind. 
like see the [routine] daily story abolished,’’ Frank 
Swoboda, assistant managing editor charge business 
coverage The Washington Post, said several weeks before 
the market collapsed. argued that the stories tended 
quote the same three four people. While believes that 
the daily story well read, also believes that readers 
would have been getting just much information the 
Post and other papers had substituted simple set charts 
and graphs for the story dull days. 

Indeed, some newspapers did exactly that. The Charlotte 
Observer had, rule, given the market story only what 
was worth, treating news brief dull days. The 
Atlanta Constitution similarly judged the daily market story 
like any other the test being how stacked against 
the rest the news that particular day. didn’t stack 
up, was briefed. 

Yet for every newspaper that adopted this approach there 
was probably one which, The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the financial editors were under orders carry daily story 
and place the first page the business section. 


outine hard break. Thus, while experts 

warned increasingly that the market was over- 

and heading for possible disaster, 

newspapers and the major network evening news 

shows the places where most Americans get 

their information provided much the same kind in- 

consequential daily coverage before. Locked the tra- 

ditional pattern interviewing market analysts who aren’t 

even close the floor the New York Stock Exchange, 
they left major story poorly told. 

What was needed over the many months the bull market 
was far less the standard analysis the market 
ing and filling’’ for future and 
far more digging into the workings market whose play- 
ers and mechanisms had changed radically recent years. 

far the most significant changes were the increasing 
domination trading managers huge pools money 
such things mutual funds and pension funds, their 
transformation from investors speculators, and the impact 
new speculative games were having stock prices. 

Indeed, much the rampaging takeover activity the 
past several years was nothing more than speculation 
professional raiders and their investment bankers proclaim- 
ing that companies were undervalued and worth bundle 
more takeover target. The stock market had seen the 
same reasoning the 1960s, and was shown flawed 
then, after the market collapsed the early 1970s, just 
has now. 

Then now the takeover frenzy was financed with funny 


money, while the funny money turn artificially inflated 
the values put companies. Then was the stock already 
overvalued companies that was used the buying. 
the period that preceded the latest crash, was borrowed 
money, including so-called junk bonds and loans from bank- 
ers overly anxious expand their business. 

All this was reportable. fact, Forbes 1984 exposed 
the potential risks junk bonds bonds with attractively 
high interest rates but far less the way corporate assets 
behind them than normal bonds which provided instant 
financing for the corporate raiders. Major newspapers also 
paid some attention program trading, which computers 
are used trigger buying and selling stocks take 
advantage small differences between stock prices and 
devices such stock options and stock index futures which 
permit investors bet the future course prices. Net- 
works and newspapers alike gave heavy coverage the 
insider trading scandals that marked the last eighteen months 
the bull market. 

For the most part, however, such aspects the larger 
Wall Street story made into sporadic feature coverage, 
not daily stories. Furthermore, the raiders often were de- 
scribed having discovered something about the value 
companies that others hadn’t and were idolized for having 
done so. George Soros, for example, proponent the 
new ways value companies, was billed Forbes, Time, 
Fortune, and others one the most successful big money 
managers, only make news after the market broke 
October one those with huge losses. 

was, too, that the full significance the 75-point 
gain September went unreported most news or- 
ganizations. 


Early warning: the September story 


true that there was some justification for seeing even 
75-point day less than earthshaking. All ten the 
biggest one-day advances the market, measured the 
Dow Jones average industrial stocks, had occurred 
1987. The old record points had been set April 
Moreover, with the Dow above 2,500, the 75-point rise 
represented change only percent, not among the 100 
biggest percentage increases market history. 

the other hand, also clear that market volatility 
had increased relative the recent past. The Dow was 
approaching the 2,000 level 1986, yet wasn’t until 1987 
that any single day saw rise more than points, let 
alone 75. Furthermore, recent years the daily volume 
stock trading has exploded Wall Street from the mil- 
lion-share days considered sizable couple decades ago 
point where 200 million-share day can called only 
active. 

Change like that, much squeezed into the past few 
years, meant that the market needed watching, its internal 
workings needed investigating, and its users, the investing 
public, needed properly alerted potential problems. 
Instead, the came the form the 508-point, 
percent crash October 19. 

terms play, the response the 75-point day varied. 
sampling big-city dailies indicates that most did give 
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front-page position the story. sizable minority in- 
cluding The Boston Globe, The Washington Post, and The 
Atlanta Constitution did not, relegating the coverage 
the front page their business sections. All three major 
television networks treated the day nothing out the 
ordinary. 

More important than play the kind coverage con- 
tained the stories those days. Was better than more 
routine days, was there just more it? 

Unfortunately, most cases there was just more it. 
many newspapers, the response was the standard one 
business editors assigned staff writer the story instead 
using the usual wire service copy. Rather than producing 
better copy, however, this effort mainly resulted rounding 
quotes from local analysts instead just those usually 
quoted the Associated Press. 

The New York Times, which does its own story every 
day, did include some analysis the forces behind the big 
upward move, but was almost ail terms technical 
factors, such higher interest rates bonds. effort 
was made remind readers the recent history market 
gyrations and some the reasons for them. 

The principal analyst the Times relied was Monte 
Gordon, director research Dreyfus Corporation, firm 
that manages many mutual funds. After noting that the mar- 
ket had been dropping rapidly previous sessions, the 
Times quoted Gordon conceding, wish could find 
out the secret how the market sheds its worries with such 
least this admission nonomniscience preceded 
the analyst’s speculation that what had happened the 
Street was the result number economic developments, 
including reports smaller U.S. budget deficit, which 
heartened those who feared that big deficits would lead 
serious inflation. 

The Los Angeles Times took the trouble explain that 
one reason for the big run-up was that mutual funds had 
been selling off stocks and accumulating lot cash and 
that the end the calendar quarter was approaching. This 
meant that the funds had buy they wanted show any 
additional holdings their quarterly report. That’s rea- 
sonably good technical explanation, but still failed 
provide broader perspective what had been happening 
the market. 

The Wall Street Journal, which can claim more so- 
phisticated audience than most city dailies but nonetheless 
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attempts explain most subjects fairly elementary 
level, offered what turned out ironic piece insight 
from stock market newsletter publisher Robert Prechter 
namely, that when investor psychology reaches level 
which presumably had done be- 
fore the 22nd, the market usually turns because most 
potential sellers have already unloaded. Logical, but the 
market generally defies logic. Besides, 
can breed more pessimism, bringing more sellers 
the market and forcing prices down even more, fact proved 
dramatically October 19. 


The jargon and lack perspective 


Such commentary actually pretty lucid compared with 
some the gibberish that often delivered the name 
market analysis, jargon-filled explanations that suggest 
incorrectly that stock stories are read only readers who 
spend their days watching stock tapes and calling their bro- 
kers. Consider this bit New York Times-dispensed wis- 
dom, which came several days after the 75-point day and 
after one-day decline the Dow points: 

the Dow’s decline into perspective,’ said Eu- 
gene Peroni, Jr., technical analyst Janney Mont- 
gomery Scott Inc. Philadelphia, think we’re back 
climate where such retreats will perceived constructive 
backing-and-filling movement rather than perilous motions 
much lower levels.’ (Translation: Don’t look for the 
market collapse just yet. Down days like this one aren’t 
very significant.) 

The Associated Press quoted analyst: don’t believe 
the rally stable reliable these levels. the breadth 
yesterday and today have been extremely stub- 
(Translation, it’s possible give one: The rally 
didn’t include broad enough range stocks, the market 

isn’t the analysts who are fault for all this but 
rather the journalists who quote them. Often, the analysts 
are put the position acting though they had surveyed 
investors get market pulse. Monte Gordon, whose name 
has been appearing stock market stories since before 
lot people were born, isn’t always comfortable with this 
role. are always looking for reason and there 
isn’t always remarks. 

Michael Hiltzik, New York-based reporter for the Los 
Angeles Times who frequently writes about the market and 
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its workings, believes that some market analysts have 
tendency say optimistic things about the market when 
has had day and pessimistic things when has had 
down day other words, they don’t hold onto longer- 
term view, limiting the value what they say. says 
keeps looking for new people talk and quote. 

The television networks have the most severe problem 
solve. With limited staff perhaps one two individuals 
with any business reporting experience and little under- 
standing business news among producers, what they carry 
the evening news shows even days when the market 
obvious story superficial version the most 
superficial newspaper stories. 

October when the market dropped points, for 
example, ABC’s Stephen Aug offered comments from 
Wall Street analyst blaming all rising interest rates, 
followed Washington economist insisting otherwise, 
with attempt reconcile these points view. NBC’s 
Tom Brokaw handled better simply interviewing his 
network’s own business reporter, Michael Jensen, for some 
brief and basically intelligent analysis. 

October 14, the 95-point down day, all the networks 
put more into it. Because the disappointing trade figures 
announced that day prov.ded some meat for the story, 
Peter Jennings called upon Sander Vanocur, host 
the network’s Sunday business show, discuss the rela- 
tionship between the trade figures and the market. was 
accurate account, pointing out the impact continuing 
trade deficits can have the value the dollar, hence 
U.S. interest rates. Vanocur summed observing that 
higher interest rates can attract investors out stocks and 
into safer investments paying the higher rates return. That 
was it, however, with effort made examine broader 
questions about the performance the market. 

NBC’s report was relatively brief, considering that was 
the lead story the broadcast. But least NBC went 
beyond the mention the trade problem interview Har- 
vard University’s Martin Feldstein, former chief economic 
adviser President Reagan, who pointed some the 
self-correcting mechanisms likely bring the dollar and 
foreign trade back into calmer waters over the long term. 

CBS checked with far the longest, but also far 
the most astonishing, the network reports. Dan Rather 
went his business correspondent, Ray Brady, who 
promptly jumped from recitation the stock market drop 
and the trade figures report how the latest problem 
Japan’s muscling another old U.S. industry 
machine tools. The report contained some distortions, one 
them being that the machine tool industry was the latest 
victim. Machinery imports have been matter public 
discussion for years. Another point made was that these 
imports throw American workers out jobs. True, but 
Japan makes better, less-expensive equipment, that equip- 
ment helps the U.S. companies that buy more com- 
petitive and employ more people. 

The most startling feature the segment, however, was 
Rather’s subsequent switch Tokyo talk with his cor- 
respondent there. The gist that report was that the Jap- 
anese are getting angry about all the trade complaints 
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the United States. The proof offered was survey made 
Japanese schoolchildren who were asked, Japan were 
war, with whom would likely be. percent 
percent, the schoolchildren picked the United States over 
the Soviet Union. much for discussion the stock 


market. 

Both the machine-tool and the anger-in-Tokyo reports 
would have had some value another context, but not 
substitute for rational discussion both the trade prob- 
lem and Wall Street. 

Dan Cordtz, ABC’s economics editor, decries the net- 
works’ failure put more effort into their business cov- 
erage. For instance, says, only reason Monte 
closer the networks than Wall Street, where many 
the market analysts are headquartered. 


ewspapers, with their expanded business staffs, 
are open much the same sort criticism for 
their handling the stock market story. Consid- 
ering that many newspapers are willing put 
their own reporters the stock story when 
interesting, major question why their editors don’t give 
them some license beyond the day’s events and provide 
some real perspective. the case the 75-point day, the 
writers could have examined number points. For in- 
stance: 
They could have pointed out just how the activities 
the big money managers who the investing for pension 
funds, mutual funds, insurance companies, and others af- 
fected the market that day and have changed over the 
years. This group investing millions rather than thousands 
dollars and relatively small group that talks itself 
lot. result, there may too few people making 
investment taking away some the stability the 
market enjoys when thousands investors are making in- 
dependent judgments about what buy and sell and when. 
They could have examined the way computer program 
trading affected the market that day. 
They could have reminded readers about the way the 
takcover game had worked inflate prices. this regard, 
the media could have been drawing more careful compar- 
isons with past overheated markets and the tendency such 
markets for investors begin guessing which stock 
run the professionals rather than looking the success 
failure the company behind the stock. 
Finally, they could have focused the role foreign inves- 
tors were playing the U.S. market and the potential re- 
lationship between the apparently overheated markets 
abroad and New York. 

such reporting that would have been most helpful 
before the 508-point day. Indeed, number newspapers 
recognized some the opportunities for this kind in- 
vestigation and analysis and devoted reporting efforts 
major features the subject. 

Bill Hendrick The Atlanta Constitution produced 
three-part series the market August 1987, the fifth 
anniversary the long bull market. His stories drew com- 
parisons between the period preceding the 1929 stock col- 
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lapse and today, including interviews with some brokers 
who were there then and still are trading today. Impres- 
sively, the Constitution carried al! three pieces page one 
the main news section. 


their credit, many major papers following 
Forbes’s lead explored the subject junk bonds. The 
value these bonds calculation made relatively 
few professionals currently interested investing them. 
the time comes when there pressure these investors 
sell, they may discover that there are few buyers. 

Too often, instead providing this kind analysis, the 
media offered personality pieces some the big 
players and currently hot soothsayers. After the market 
dropped points October USA Today was quick 
get Robert Prechter, stock market newsletter publisher 
whose pessimistic comments his subscribers were said 
have contributed the market’s big fall. was the right 
move for the newspaper make, but the result lacked the 
depth needed call into question such things Prechter’s 
self-proclaimed percent success rate making accurate 
calls short-term market moves. The same kind adu- 
latory copy helped keep Joseph Granville, another market 
guru, the headlines long after his forecasts including 
one the timing big California earthquake had 
been shown questionable value. 


Monday the breaking story 


When the crash came, media coverage reflected many 
the weaknesses the earlier reporting. Having failed 
grasp fully why stock prices had risen fast, newspapers 
and the major networks failed emphasize the simplest 
facts about the collapse: market that had taken decades 
reach 1,000 the Dow index had taken less than year 
rise 1,000 points its 2,722 high August. Such 
market could easily take fall equivalent proportions 
with outside help. 

Yet much the coverage dwelt breathless compari- 
sons with 1929 and urgent calls for new economic policies 
from Washington. was difficult find in-depth analysis 
the weak underpinnings the market itself. 

going live with their coverage Black Monday, the 
networks shoved cameras the faces clerks and mes- 
sengers cover panic rather than contribute something 
general understanding. ABC’s Jennings did the most 
straightforward job presenting the story, while NBC 
Brokaw clamored for action from Washington, and Dan 


Rather called his chief European correspondent, Tom 
Fenton, who wound with the comment that, stock 
prices kept falling Tokyo, Monday could well 
followed Black 

The tube also was full advice for investors, including 
one local station’s expert who kept saying, 
but then told viewers that they still had profit any 
their securities, sell, and they had losses any them, 
sell. 

Cable News Network, which routinely devotes consid- 
erable time business news, found itself well positioned 
cover the event. With staff business correspondents 
call upon and enough time interview nearly dozen 
market experts, Moneyline anchor Lou Dobbs was able 
offer viewers fairly thorough explanation what was 
happening. However, fell into the trap trying too hard 
extract predictions what might happen next. Most 
his experts, when pressed, said the market would continue 
down the next day. didn’t. 


daily press managed describe the differences 
between 1929 and now, but lead stories and side- 
bar after sidebar stressed how the financial losses 
and the panic could spread, overwhelming the 
reassurances. 

While many papers avoided the word their 
main headline sometimes awkwardly the St. Pe- 
tersburg Times’s PLUNGE others went beyond it. 
‘IT’S LIKE ARMAGEDDON’ read the banner the Fort Myers, 
Florida, News-Press. and panic historic propor- 
tions’’ were the first words the lead story the Los 
Angeles Times, which also carried page-one sidebar with 
fourth-paragraph comment from someone the crowd 
outside the New York Stock Exchange, anybody 
jumped 

few newspapers did come closer explaining the crash 
terms the problems the market itself. The Detroit 
News carried front-page piece that began: stock 
market moves cycles fear and greed, one axiom 
went discuss how the booming market had 
lured young investors who had never seen sharp decline. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer took similar approach with 
page-one sidebar under the headline ONE ESSENTIAL TRUTH: 
ALL BALANCES OUT, and pointed out that, while the mar- 
ket builds paper fortunes, also takes them away. 

The Los Angeles Times may have been the only major 
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paper the first day spot the significant impact so- 
called portfolio insurance, relatively new form com- 
puterized trading designed protect against big losses but 
which depressed prices even more. Portfolio insurance ap- 
pears have contributed more the panic than the widely 
blamed program trading, which designed make money 
discrepancies between stock prices and other market 
instruments like options rather than stop losses. 

the week following the crash wore on, more the 
internal ills the Street came under scrutiny the media 
and the comparisons with 1929 became less strident. the 
following Monday, The Wall Street Journal had produced 
comprehensive examination the reforms that may 
required stock market trading and nice piece from At- 
lantic City which gamblers are quoted telling stock 
market players that they’ve got ready lose well 
win. that time, however, impression had been 
left that the crash meant that the world had been changed 
forever, that the yuppy generation had finally gotten its 
comeuppance matter for historians decide some 
point, not journalists who could not yet know. 


art the problem for the daily press lack 

staff devoted stock market coverage. Many 

papers rely The Associated Press. Others may 

have writer who steps hot days and also 

does some features the market, but few these 
stay with the subject full-time. 

One the most significant steps that could taken 
improve the way the press covers the market would for 
the intensify its coverage, which estimates used 
some 200 newspapers across the country. the 
mercy the wire services; they haven’t modernized their 
maintains Lincoln Millstein, business editor 
The Boston Globe. 
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The has added five people its New York business 
reporting staff the past two years, but that brought its 
Manhattan contingent just fourteen, not enough the 
thorough job newspapers like The New York Times can 
with many times that number staff members. Hence, 
big days, the only thing extra the normally does 
produce special condensed version the daily market 
story addition the regular one, that managing editors 
around the country who want mention the market page 
one can use the short version there. 

The did special stories August 1987, mark 
the anniversary the five-year bull market. Moreover, 
the day the market collapsed, put nearly all its business 
staff plus six other reporters and editors the cov- 
erage. What could when the current upheaval ends 
put two three reporters the story fairly regular 
basis. But business editor Michael Millican puts it, 
the must respond what its client newspapers want and 
most haven’t had the space inclination run more. 

There are number things individual newspapers can 
improve their performance market coverage. For 
those with the ability expand staff, first step should 
make regular beat the right kind beat, stressing 
in-depth, investigative-type journalism. Where space 
lacking, newspapers would well consider some re- 
duction stock listings favor more stories, including 
more coverage the market. 

Coverage should become less routine. There little 
reason carry superficial stories dull days, squeezing 
out other news when small table the business page 
could summarize all the important statistics. analysts 
must quoted, then what they say should checked 
against what happens later and their effectiveness judged 
accordingly. Fewer quotes might also mean less jargon, 
blessing. 

good reporter could find more profound reasons for 
market contends Millstein The Boston Globe. 
offers this hypothetical example: 3:10, the computer 
program for Merrill Lynch kicked when the market hit 
points down and that automatically triggered the sale 
ferret out such information under deadline pressures, 
material that often known the Street. One market 
source tells top executive one the largest brokerage 
houses who checked the market late one day and dis- 
covered that his own firm had accounted for about percent 
the trading volume that day fact great significance 
that did not make into the day’s stock-market stories. 

The networks could great deal improve their 
coverage even without devoting more resources the task. 
those days when the market legitimate story, the 
commentary could involve the workings the market rather 
than forecasts superficial quotes from analysts. The mar- 
ket big enough story those days warrant the kind 
time given other top stories. 

The business executives like put it, 
that the media should helping readers and viewers 
understand how the market supposed work and how 
working now. 
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Wide World 


Exploring count 


The candidates are crisscrossing the state, 


and the national media are moving in. 
But, lowa, it’s the local press that counts 


MICHAEL HOYT 


Dubuque, but the drive the Country Kitchen At- 

lantic was about three hours shorter. electric sign 
outside the restaurant flashed, Jesse Jackson/ 
Mini-breakfast and 7:30 the back room was 
packed with about hundred Iowans. Most were dressed 
for work jeans and boots, slacks and blouse, jacket and 
tie and about half dozen well-behaved children had 
stopped hear presidential candidate their way 
school. reporter from The Des Moines Register and one 
from U.S. News World Report had signed in, along with 
local television crew, the editor the local daily, the 
Atlantic News-Telegraph, already looking little weary, and 
young reporter from local KJAN radio, who had prepared 
long list questions. Jackson tried desperately finish 
his pancakes and bacon while was being introduced, but 
lost the race. 

The next evening caught Richard Gephardt reception 
Oelwein, small town off the northeast corner the 
state, and the two candidates made interesting contrast. 
Jackson, with his well-shaped zingers and analogies, had 
evoked laughter and thoughtful nods. When the question 
and answer period came, however, and the audience wanted 
know about such things leadership, the homeless, the 


was sorry miss Haig, who was stomping around 


Michael Hoyt associate editor the Review. 


farm economy, Jackson’s answers had seemed unspecific 
and unsatisfying, least me. 

Gephardt, neat pin, slightly rigid, overlooking table 
loaded with hot snacks and cold wine restaurant called 
Luigi’s, gave awful drone speech, gesturing like 
motorized Ken doll. But when the people started asking him 
questions, came life, maybe because was challenging 
stuff oil-import tax, protectionism, and forth. 
Whereas Jackson had seemed lose contact during the 
Gephardt found the socket when that part came 
around; you could see people lean forward listen. When 
was over the candidate was running late and didn’t 
linger caught few the questioners for mini-survey 
how they were following the campaign. 

Helen McSweeney, retired chemical company book- 
keeper who had asked about the problem the 
Social Security system that costing her about $100 
month, said she keeps with the campaign through tele- 
vision CNN and KWWL Waterloo. She’s been 
Gephardt supporter from early on. 

Steve Bell, United Auto Workers member who asked 
about the balance trade, said also follows the race 
KWWL, well WMT radio Cedar Rapids, the 
pages the Cedar Rapids Gazette and The Des Moines 
Register, and his union newsletter. said Gephardt 
made him believer that night. 


Tractor talk: 
Massachusetts gover- 
nor and presidential 
candidate Michael 
Dukakis meets the 
press 
setting during 
tour through 

the eastern part 

the state. 


Gus Johnson, lawyer Oelwein who wanted know 
how the candidate would deal with the budget deficit, was 
impressed with Gephardt’s specifics but hurry com- 
mit himself. gets most his information politics 
from the Register, and had high praise for it. don’t 
watch the campaign said. chopped 
up. The Register gives depth. They give you conser- 
vative and liberal positions. One paper, both sides: that’s 
how you make decision.”’ 

Aside from Chicago Tribune reporter, slouched but 
attentive Luigi’s oval bar, the only other the 
Gephardt reception was from the Oelwein Register, small 
daily. The reporter/photographer for the paper told 
had received reminder call about the reception from the 
wife Don Avenson, lowa’s Speaker the House. Av- 
enson himself, who introduced Gephardt that evening, told 
had learned long ago not ignore smaller 
newspapers. Using rough circulation estimates make his 
point, figured the statewide Des Moines paper goes 


The national press becomes 
the master ceremonies 
after February 
but the lowa press does 
the heavy lifting beforehand 


about 400 Oelwein households, the Cedar Rapids Gazette 
some 500, the Waterloo Courier 500 600. The 
Oelwein daily figured about 3,000 in-town subscribers, 
all whom would read about Richard Gephardt the next 
day. 

The Iowa caucuses are said media event, and this 
year everything seems conspiring make them bigger 
than ever. The night February some 2,000 reporters 
will swarm between Republican headquarters the Marriott 
Hotel and the Democrats’ operation two blocks away the 
Des Moines Convention Center. When visited late 
October, the Democrats were already worried that fifteen 
anchor booths would not enough. They were nervous, 
too, about parking for all the KU-band trucks, which will 
need clear shot the southern sky beam their live shots 
satellites and back down America. There are prob- 
ably fewer than hundred such trucks the country, party 
spokesman Phil Roeder says, and about fifty them will 
around Des Moines caucus night: going look 
like 

February when the national press takes over the 
master ceremonies for the election campaign. But the 
Iowa press will done the heavy lifting beforehand, 
arranging the scenery. What with twelve candidates, net- 
work television coverage the campaign Iowa has been 
largely horse-race stuff, with the notable exceptions Cable 
News Network and C-SPAN (see sidebar, page 36). Na- 
tional print coverage has been pretty solid, but not many 
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people Sioux City Keokuk read the Los Angeles Times 
The Washington Post. Caucus-goers get most their 
information from sources like the Register, WHO radio 
Des Moines, the Woodbine Twiner. 

caucus night marks the end one phase the 
presidential selection process and the start another. When 
it’s over, the candidates will leave world living rooms 
and school auditoriums and union halls for one mass 
events and television and money. gets chance see 
them human scale, and does the Iowa press. 


Mapping out lowa’s media 


It’s hard blame Gephardt for bad speech Oelwein. 
The week after was there, would visit the last the 
state’s ninety-nine counties. His grueling strategy aimed 
more talking every potential caucus-goer than im- 
pressing the media. The fact that lowa’s political parties 
hold caucuses, not primaries, makes the press somewhat 
less important the candidates. Caucus-goers tend 
active party members and thus fairly easy target with 
such nuts-and-bolts tools phone banks, direct mail, and 
personal contact. 

Still, the lowa press important’’ 
campaign. have establish your presence and cred- 
ibility get your organization going,’’ says Michael 
Gartner, editor and co-owner The Daily Tribune Ames 
and former editor the Register. Conversely, you don’t 
show good press undermines your organizational 
says Kathy Bushkin, who handled the media for Gary Hart 
1984 and now director editorial administration for 
U.S. News World Report. 

Many news organizations are small local 
radio, weeklies, and small dailies but this rich and varied 
small press plays significant role. Keith Glaser, who man- 
aged Hart’s 1984 lowa campaign, has interesting per- 
spective it. Shortly after Glaser was hired the fall 
1983, national columnist Jules Witcover wrote that the cam- 
paign was trouble. headline The Des Moines 
Register was something like: Over For Gary Hart?’’ 
Giaser recalls. almost killed the Hart organization. 
were battling that story for month and was 
then, Glaser says, that the campaign devised rural strategy, 
partly because knew could get into the small papers. 

worked the hell out those guys, and the 
payoff was Glaser says. send out 
big photo Hart and release three pages 
issues material. We’d get two press hits back back, one 
when sent out and one when got 

Hart spent some sixty days crisscrossing the state 
van. did get story some point from David Yepsen 
[the Register’s chief political reporter] that said something 
happening the rural areas with Hart,’’ Glaser says. 
Yepsen wrote about it, everybody else did. Pretty 
soon have camera crew two with the stops, 
for the local Iowa stations.’’ The rest the story that, 
although Walter Mondale thrashed him Iowa, Hart came 
surprising second, which gave him such national 
media boost that Mondale’s garden stroll the nomination 
turned into thriller. one would contend that Iowa’s 
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small press what did it, but its contribution certainly didn’t 
hurt. 

The foothills lowa media map include the larger 
dailies the Cedar Rapids Gazette, the Davenport Quad- 
City Times, the Waterloo Courier, The Sioux City Journal, 
and the Dubuque Telegraph Herald. The Omaha World- 
Herald force the more sparsely settled western section 
the state. Larger radio stations, such WHO, Ronald 
Reagan’s old employer, are also important. WHO claims 
the biggest farm audience the country, and late October 
had interviewed all twelve candidates least once. The 
wise candidate also makes time for Harrison Weber, 
the mild-mannered and hardworking correspondent and po- 
litical columnist for the lowa Newspaper Association, which 
serves most the state’s 351 weeklies and dailies and their 
1.8 million households. When Weber couldn’t accept ride 
Vice-President Bush’s jet recently, for example, Bush’s 
aides quickly offered him leisurely interview his lim- 
ousine instead. 


owa’s local television stations ought this level 

political clout, but most stations don’t seem all that 

interested. Just about everyone spoke with expressed 
disappointment most the local coverage the 
race, although some thought more stations might get into 
gear the winter wears on. TV’s priorities were highlighted 
August when Gephardt and Michael Dukakis held 
economics debate Drake University. Three New England 
stations aired the Sunday noon showdown live and, ac- 
cording Gephardt spokeswoman Laura Nichols, New 
Hampshire station aired later that evening. Iowa stations 
opted for such fare preseason football game, even 
though the debate was held Des Moines. 

The leading station Des Moines CBS affiliate 
KCCI, whose assignment editor, Rob Davis, believes the 
caucuses are much media event.’’ Davis was 
reporter for the station during the 1984 campaign, and 
was then that developed the sense that local broadcast 
journalism was being exploited. can remember covering 
Mondale farm. He’s milking cow. All the national 
press was with him. said couple things about farms. 
Why cover it? Why not something else town? Walter 
Mondale with cow? This small station with limited 
resources. first obligation the local issues, which 
will here long after the candidates are 

political coverage for switch, dominated 
print journalism, and print Iowa dominated 
Associated Press and The Des Moines Register, the 
two mountains any media map. Political coverage 
these places, turn, shaped two respected veterans, 
the AP’s Mike Glover and the Register’s David Yepsen. 


The big two 


The political influence both these reporters extends far 
beyond the state’s borders. addition his in-state print 
and broadcast stories, Glover writes three caucus-race 
pieces week for the A-wire. Yepsen’s caucus-year columns 
and stories are read eagerly political insiders Wash- 
ington and New York they are West Des Moines 
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James Heemstra 


Barn dance: Vice-President George Bush the 
campaign trail farm near Shenandoah, lowa 


Ida Grove. Both reporters are flattered and courted the 
campaigners. Yepsen has well-worn story about calling 
the Pont camp ask for some position papers and having 
them delivered Pete Pont. Glover says tries 
avoid asking for special consideration from the campaign 
staffs: not comfortable being player the 
says. almost gets the point where you said 
them, really wish you wouldn’t that breakfast because 
don’t want get that they’d cancel the goddam 


spoke Glover noisy statehouse cafeteria 

refueled with cigarettes and black coffee after mara- 

thon Iowa tax debate. was interested know how, 
with candidates keep track of, divides his 
precious attention. had recently spent two days the 
road with Albert Gore, Jr., the young Tennessee senator 
who has been trying break away from the pack painting 
himself the only centrist among the Democrats, partic- 
ularly national defense. It’s strategy some see aimed 
squarely the press, with eye the South and Super 
Tuesday. 

Glover says the strategy itself that made him decide 
spend some time with Gore. low the polls, but 
there interesting story there: Gore opening 
old wounds talking tough foreign policy? lot 
people think lowa Democrats, activists who caucuses, 
are liberal, how does this message conservatism sell 
here? Certainly that’s very interesting political type 
tactic, let’s take look and see how 
His next focus would Gephardt: running for pres- 
ident like most politicians run for governor, but you don’t 
want watch him shake his 4,653rd hand. going 
with him next week because he’s going visit his ninety- 
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1947 Program creator Lawrence Spivak 


with Senator Robert Taft 


ames A. Farley Eric Johnston 


Harold Knutson Claude Pepper Robert A. Taft 
Kenneth S. Wherry James Duff J. Howard 
McGrath Elizabeth T. Bentley Lewis B. Hershey 
Vivien Kellems Leslie Groves Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
George H. Gallup Clinton P. Anderson Alfred E. 
Driscoll Joseph P. Ryan Menachem Begin 
Norman E. Thomas Estes Kefauver Peter, King 
of Yugoslavia Raymond Baldwin Clarence 
Streit R.W.G. Mackay John McCormack 
Warren Magnuson Hubert H. Humphrey 
Maurice Tobin John Stennis Leon H. Keyserling 
Herbert U. Nelson Ernst Reuter Tom Clark 
Earl Browder Clendenin Ryan William Jenner 
Brien McMahon George Malone Theodore 
Thackrey William Knowland Hans Freistadt 
Henry Kaiser Millard Tydings Ralph Flanders 
Charles Sawyer Gordon Gray Philip Wilikie 
Philip Reed Patrick Hurley George F. Lull 
Joseph McCarthy James Carey Bishop of 
London Michael Quill Paul Douglas John 
Crommelin Herman Steinkraus Hartley 
Shawcross William Blandy James Kern Hector 
McNeil Sava Kosanovic Oscar Badger Walter 
Judd J. Lawton Collins Mrs. India Edwards 
Edna F. Kelly Joseph C. O'Mahoney Scott Lucas 
Owen Brewster H. Alexander Smith Francis P. 
Matthews Clark Clifford Mrs. J. Waties Waring 
Richard B. Russell Homer Ferguson | Seth W. 
Richardson Walter P. Reuther Lewis L. Strauss 
Charles F. Brannan Louis F. Budenz Forrest P. 
Sherman Emanuel Celler Edwin C. Johnson 
Frank B. Bielaski Paul J. Larsen Lister Hill 
Styles Bridges Edward P. Morgan Theodore F. 
Green William Benton David Sarnoff Karl 
Mundt George M. Craig James Rooseve!t Bill 
Alexander John J. Sparkman Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny Alexander P. de Seversky Thomas E. 
Dewey Harold Stassen Paul H. Griffith Tingfu 
F. Tsiang Francis J. Myers Wayne Morse 
Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit W. Stuart 
Symington Wellington Koo Millard F. Caldwell 
J. William Fulbright Sean MacBride Charlies W. 
Tobey Lady Nancy Astor Everett Dirksen 
Rudolph Halley Blair Moody Michael V. DiSalle 
Frieda Hennock Charles E. Wilson John Foster 
Dulles David E. Lilienthal Thomas K. Finletter 
John L. Lewis Harry P. Cain Carlisie Humelisine 
Leverett Saltonstall Anthony Eden Hugh 
Gaitskell Jean de Lattre de Tassigny Dan 
Kimball Guy Gabrielson Henry F. Grady Phillip 
C. Jessup Bertrand Russell John B. Dunlap 
John F. Kennedy T. Lamar Caudle W. Averell 
Harriman Burnet R. Maybank Ellis Arnall 
Newbold Morris Adlai Stevenson Frank 
McKinney Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. Paul Dever 
John J. McCloy Robert Kerr Earl Warren John 
D.M. Hamilton Alben Barkley Gladwyn Jebb 
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salutes 
longest-running 
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scan its guest list evoke era, the 
whole span post-World War history. 
Indeed the MEET THE PRESS audience 
witnessed much that history was made. 


MEET THE PRESS was television 
first potent newsmaker. Four decades later, 
it’s still setting the pace. 


A.S. Mike Monroney Frank Pace Richard Nixon 
Herman Talmadge Arthur Summerfield, Sr. 
Jacob M. Arvey Oscar Chapman Lester Bowles 
Pearson Harold C. Urey George K.C. Yeh Anna 
Rosenberg Herman Welker Charles A. Halleck 
James P. McGranery You Chan Yang George 
Allen Russell B. Long C. Wesley Roberts Val 
Peterson Stephen A. Mitchell Douglas McKay 
Price Daniel Carlos P. Romulo | Roy M. Cohn 
James A. Wechsier George M. Humphrey | Jean 
Monnet Gordon Dean Mike Mansfield John L. 
McClellan Walter S. Robertson George Meany 
W. Sterling Cole Alfred M. Gruenther' Leo Mates 
Leonard Hall George D. Aiken William F. 
Dean Robert Morris | Clayton Fritchey 
Norman Ramsey John W. Bricker Clarence E. 
Manion Martin Dies Dave Beck T. Coleman 
Andrews Ezra Taft Benson Eleanor Roosevelt 
Albert M. Cole G. Mennen Williams | Robert 
Young William White Guy Gillette Ray Jenkins 
Harold C. McCletlan Herbert Brownell | Homer 
F. Capehart | Albert Gore | Haroid E. Talbott 
R.A. Butler Oveta Culp Hobby Joseph T. Meek 
Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. | Pierre Mendes-France 
Arthur V. Watkins Edgar Dixon Eugene Yates 
Anthony Nutting Fred A. Seaton Paul M. Butler 
Barry Goldwater Billy Graham) Walter F. George 
Mario Scelba Gaetano Martino | Louis E. 
Wolfson James P. Mitcheli Heinz Krekeler 
Leonard A. Scheele | James B. Conant | Carmine 
deSapio Joseph W. Martin, Jr. Aneurin Bevan 
Howard Pyle W.V. Lambert | Marion B. Folsom 
Dag Hammarskjold Wilber M. Brucker | Abba 
Eban Mahmoud Fawzi | Goodwin F. Knight 
Gabriel Hauge | Donald A. Quaries Moshe 
Sharett Robert M. Hutchins | V.K. Krishna 
Menon Herbert Hocver | Joseph L. Raul! Robert 
Frost Sinclair Weeks Frank J. Lausche | James 
O. Eastland Trevor Gardner | Henry M. Jackson 
Christian A. Herter Orville L. Freeman | Allan 
Shivers Eugene Carscn Blake | Clifton Daniel 
John B. Hollister | G. H. Bender | Victor Riesel 
Arthur B. Langlie A.B. Chandler | George Bell 
Timmerman, Jr. Roy Wilkins | Arthur Larson 
Jacob K. Javits Frank Clement | James A. 
Finnegan Sherman Adams| Nikolai Khokhlov 
Golda Meir Farid Zeineddine | Clare Boothe Luce 


Guy Mollet Jozsef Koevago | Robert Briscoe 
Lord Hailsham | Jackie Robinson | Viadimir 
Poremsky | Robert F. Kennedy Maxwell Taylor 
Meade Alcorn James Coleman'| Thomas Stanley 
Koichiro Asakai Frank Church Ralph J. 
Cordiner Joseph S. Clark Charles O. Porter 
Archbishop Makarios | Thomas J. Haggerty 
Nathan M. Pusey Henry R. Luce Carl Sandburg 
Herve Alphand | Alexander Kerensky | Simon 
Ramo Lauris Norstad Bernard A. Schriever 
Robert B. Anderson John B. Medaris | James H. 
Smith, Jr. | Robert B. Meyner | Edward Teller 
Franz-Josef Strauss | William P. Rogers Nelson 
A. Rockefeller James M. Gavin | Linus Pauling 
William Stratton | Abraham Ribicoff | LeRoy 
Collins | Mikhail A. Menshikov | Carlos P. Garcia 
George A. Smathers Oren Harris | Kwame 
Nkrumah | Clifford P. Case | Husein K. Selim 
Leslie Munro | Joseph Curran | Leo Hoegh 
William R. Anderson Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
James H. Douglas | Edmund Brown | Donald N. 
Yates lain Macleod’ Wernher von Braun 
Anastas Mikoyan Arturo Frondizi | Pote Sarasin 
Willy Brandt Sumner Slichter! William Proxmire 
Neil H. McElroy Raymond J. Saulnier 
Paul-Henri Spaak Tom Mboya_/ Fidel Castro 
Barbara Ward | Vannevar Bush | Walter Hallstein 
Etienne Hirsch Paul C.-E. Finet | Thomas Patton 
Thomas E. Murray | David Lawrence | Erwin D. 
Canham | Edward Steichen | Robert Strausz- 
Hupe | Charles Percy | Mark Hatfield | J. Howard 
Edmondson Edgar Kaiser | Richard Bolling | John 
McCone | Philip Noel-Baker John 
F. Kennedy | Stuart Symington Ezra Taft Benson 
Hyman Rickover | Thruston Morton | Paul Dudley 
White | Jacob Javits George Smathers | Henry 
M. Jackson Herman Talmadge Thomas 
Lanphier Konrad Adenauer | Thomas E. Dewey 
Hubert Humphrey Keith Glennan | Martin 
Luther King, Jr. | Adlai Stevenson | Wayne Morse 
Chester Bowles | Willy Brandt | Alexander 
Kaznacheeév | J.W. Fulbright | George Aiken 
Nelson Rockefeller | Douglas Dillon | George 
Gallup | LeRoy Collins | Lyndon B. Johnson’ Barry 
Goldwater Charles Percy | William Raborn 
Joseph Curran | Edward Teller Arthur Flemming 
James P. Mitchell Richard M. Nixon Henry 


Cabot Lodge | James Wadsworth | Lord Home 
Teresa Casuso Robert F. Kennedy Leonard Hall 
Richard Scammon | Frank Pace | James Killian 
E.R. Quesada Everett Dirksen | Charles Halleck 
James Landis | Sergio Rojas Santamarina 
Luther Hodges | Adam Clayton Pr*vell | Abraham 
Ribicoff | George Padmore | Paul Samuelson 
Styles Bridges | G. Mennen Williams | Robert 
Weaver | Sidney Farber | 1.S. Ravdin! Habib 
Bourguiba, Jr. | Jonas Salk | Robert Welch | James 
Webb | Hugh Dryden Edward R. Murrow 
Arnold Toynbee | John Tower | Arthur Dean 
Thomas White | James Hoffa! Mohammad Ayub 
Khan Franz-Josef Strauss Wilhelm Grewe | Otto 
Passman John J. McCloy | Dean Rusk | William 
Miller | Walter Heller | Frederick Boland | T.F. 
Tsiang | Cheddi Jagan | Frank Ellis | Glenn 
Seaborg | Jawaharlal Nehru | John K. Galbraith 
Fowler Hamilton | Edmund Guillion | George W. 
Bal! George Meany | Sargent Shriver | Allen 
Dulles | Francis Reichelderfer | Thomas Malone 
Chet Holifield George Romney | Orville Freeman 
Thomas Dodd William C. Foster | Edward M. 
Kennedy | George Cabot Lodge | Syivanus 
Olympio | Mortimer Caplin | Edward J. 
McCormack Estes Kefauver | Harold Brown 
Walt W. Rostow | Lucius Clay | Laurence Curtis 
Melvin Laird | Bourke Hickenlooper | Edward 
Annis | Wesley Powell | David Lawrence | Per 
Jacobsson | Ladd Plumley | Newton Minow 
William G. Anderson | Vance Hartke | Stuart 
Hughes | Robert Kerr | Fred C. Schwarz | Isidro 
Borja | John L. McClellan | Anthony Celebrezze 
Reginald Maulding | W. Willard Wirtz | Edmund 
Brown Theodore Sorensen | James A. Farley 
B.K. Nehru! Marshall Shulman) William Scranton 
McGeorge Bundy James MacGregor Burns 
Lauris Norstad John Stennis | Gonzalo Facio 
David Rockefeller | Roswell Gilpatric | John 
Byrnes George W. Anderson. King Hassan Il 
Harold Wilson | David Bell | John Glenn | Stanley 
Schrotel| Kenneth Keating: Muhammad Zafrulla 
Khan | James H. Meredith | George C. Wallace 
Francis Keppel | Robert Taft, Jr.| Albert Rosellini 
Farris Bryant H.E. Gilbert | Averell Harriman 
Richard Russell | George Kennan | Roy Wilkins 
Madame Pandit | Emperor Haile Selassie 
Madame Nhu | Roy Welensky | Zbigniew 
Brzezinski | Ludwig Erhard | E. William Henry 
Howard W. Smith Milton Eisenhower | King 
Hussein | | Indira Gandhi | Winthrop Rockefeller 
James Farmer | Mark Hatfield | Pierre Salinger 
Alan Cranston | William Knowland | Thomas 
Kuchel John Anderson, Jr. | James Rhodes 
Denison Kitchel Carlos Lacerda | Maurice Couve 
de Murvilie | Eugene McCarthy Mike Mansfield 
Robert F. Wagner Diosdado Macapagal | John 
V. Lindsay Edward Brooke’ Juana Castro! Walter 
Mondale | Joseph Tydings | James Conant | Dean 
Burch | Bernard Fall | David McDonald | |.W. Abel 
Paul Johnson) Russell Long! Abba Eban 1homas 
Power | Nicholas Katzenbach | Henry Fowler 
Thanat Khoman | Hans Morgenthau | Stewart 
Udall | John Connor Grant Sawyer’ John Connally 
Karl Rolvaag | Robert Smylie | Maxwell Taylor 
William Parker | Arthur Goldberg | Abraham 
Beame! William Buckley! Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek 
John Chafee | Lawrence O'Brien | Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr.! Daniel Moynihan | Constantinos 
Doxiadis John W. Gardner! Ronald 
Reagan | Gerald Ford Dean Rusk | Julian Bond 
W.P. Gullander | Edward Brooke | McGeorge 
Bundy | W. Willard Wirtz | Edward M. Kennedy 
Hubert H. Humphrey | Tom Mboya! Gardner 
Ackley | Indira Gandhi | William C. Foster | Arthur 
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Goldberg | Henry M. Jackson | Michael DeBakey 
John Gronouski | Frank Church | Harold Brown 
Raiph Nader | Edward Heath | John V. Lindsay 
Sam Yorty | Jerome Cavanagh | John F. Collins 
ivan Allen | Richard C. Lee | James H. Meredith 
George W. Bali! Edmund G. Brown! John H. Reed 
John Connally | William Scranton | Otto Kerner 
John A. Love | George Murphy | W.F. Raborn 
Orville Freeman | James D. Martin | Howard 
Callaway | Everett Dirksen | Sol Linowitz! Lincoin 
Gordon | Martin Luther King, Jr. | Roy Wilkins 
Whitney Young | Floyd McKissick | Stokely 
Carmichael | George Meany | William P. Bundy 
Ferdinand Marcos | Clark Kerr | Kingman 
Brewster | Paul Douglas! John K. Fairbank | Jacob 
Javits | Richard M. Nixon! Warren Magnuson 
Thruston Morton | George Romney | Jesse Unruh 
Walter Heller | Randolph Churchill | Abba Eban 
Daniel Evans | Abraham Ribicoff | Melvin Laird 
Charles Percy | Howard Baker | Cliff Hansen 
Mark Hatfield | J.W. Fulbright! Buy Diem! William 
Proxmire | William Manchester | Bill Moyers 
Nicholas Katzenbach | James Vorenberg | Mrs. 
Robert Stuart | Thomas Cahill | Herbert Wechsler 
Earle Wheeler | Joseph Clark | Robert Amory 
Sam Brown! Dennis Shaul | David Ben-Gurion 
Charles Weltner | Anastasio Somoza | Sargent 
Shriver | Peter Dominick | William Attwood 
George C. Wallace | L. Mendel Rivers | Lester 
Maddox! C.K. Yen! Walter Schirra| Frank Borman 
Thomas Stafford | Cyrus Vance | Harry Ashmore 
Chester Ronning | Olaf Palme | Marian 
Dobrosielski | Jean de Broglie | Geoffrey de 
Freitas | John K. Galbraith | Harold Holt | Neal 
Blaisdell | Henry Maier | Louie Welch | Joseph 
Barr | Glenn Hearn | Lord Caradon! Walt W. 
Rostow | Albert Gore | Robert F. Kennedy | Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger | Harold Howe | Nguyen Van 
Thieu | Henry Cabot Lodge | Walter Reuther 
Hans Tabor! Betty Furness | Lee Kuan Yew! Mike 
Mansfield | George Kennan | James Gavin 
Ellsworth Bunker | William Westmoreland | Allard 
Lowenstein | John Chafee | Fred R. Harris 
Benjamin Spock | William Sloane Coffin | Robert 
McNamara | Eugene McCarthy | Ramsey Clark 
Hugh Addonizio | Carl Stokes | Andreas 
Papandreou | Maxwell Taylor | Roy Jenkins | Louis 
Harris | Richard Scammon | Habib Bourguiba 
Grayson Kirk | Joseph Tydings | Spiro Agnew 
Dewey Bartlett | Raymond Shafer | Nelson 
Rockefeller | John Volpe | James Rhodes | George 
McGovern | Strom Thurmond | Edmund Muskie 
Harold Hughes | Lawrence O'Brien| Clark Clifford 
Curtis LeMay | Donn Eisele | Walter Cunningham 
Teddy Kollek | Birch Bayh | Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber | Herbert Klein! Wilbur Cohen | George 
Christian | Averell Harriman | Robert Finch | Eric 
Goldman | Harlan Cleveland | Paul McCracken 
Jerome Wiesner | Abram Chayes |! Zbigniew 
Brzezinski | King Hussein || George Shultz 
Nathan Pusey | James E. Allen! Thomas O. Paine 
Winton Blount | Arthur Naftalin | Kevin White 
Joseph Alioto | Russell Long | Edwin Reischauer 
Daniel Moynihan | Bernadette Devlin | Buford 
Ellington | Richard J. Hughes | Richard Ogilvie 
John J. McKeithen | Hugh Scott! Svetiana 
Alliluyeva | Golda Meir | William P. Rogers | Shah 
of Iran | John N. Mitchell | Prince Philip | Jean 
Mayer | Stanley Resor | Robert Seamans| Shirley 
Temple Black | Frank Shakespeare | Lee 
DuBridge | Dean Burch! David M. Kennedy 
Robert Mayo | Richard Bolling | Jerome Waldie 
Herman Talmadge | Walter Mondale | John D. 
Rockefeller Willy Brandt | Tom Clark | Robben 
Fieming | Patrick Shea | Christiaan Barnard 
Robert Packwood | Nahum Goldman | Charles 
Goodell | Peter Flaherty | Sam Massell | Wes 
Uhiman | Richard Lugar | Antonina Uccello 
Charles Yost |! Milton Friedman | Caspar 
Weinberger | Joseph Sisco! Yitzhak Rabin! Arthur 
Burns | John Dempsey! Norbert Tiemann! Warren 
Hearnes | John Ingersoll | Alexander Heard 
Leonard Woodcock | Ralph Tvler Smith | Adlai 
Stevenscn Ill | Elliot Richardson | James Ahern 
Joseph Rhodes, Jr. | Josiah Spaulding | Edvard 
Hambro | Ben Wattenberg | Lord Clark | James 
Buckley | Nguyen Cao Ky |! Moshe Dayan | Paul 
Samuelson Nelson Rockefeller 
John Tunney | Carl Albert | Donald Rumsfeld 
George Shultz | Russell Train! William 
Ruckelshaus | George McGovern | Hubert H. 
Humphrey | Leon Sullivan! John Connally | George 
Bush | Mike Mansfield | Harold Hughes | Walter 
McNerney | John Kerry | Al Hubbard | John K. 
Fairbank | Jerome Cohen | Allard Lowenstein 
George Romney | William P. Rogers | Charles 
Diggs, Jr. | Augustus Hawkins | William Clay 
Ralph Nader | Wilbur Mills | James Tate | Richard 


Lugar | Louie Welch | Kenneth Gibson! Wes 
Uhiman | Moon Landrieu | Stuart Symington 
James Symington | I.W. Abel | Winton Blount 
George Meany | Paul McCloskey, Jr. | James 
Roche | Glenn Seaborg | William Proxmire 
George C. Wallace | Leonard Woodcock | Adiai 
Stevenson lil | Warren Hearnes | Ronald Reagan 
John Gilligan | Linwood Holton | William Milliken 
Luis Ferre | S.K. Chow! Edgar Benson! Mario 
Ferrari-Aggradi Elliot Richardson! Fred R. Harris 
Walter Heller | Patricia Roberts Harris | Salvador 
Allende | Indira Gandhi | Meivin Laird | Henry M. 
Jackson | Arthur Flemming | Golda Meir! Earl 
Butz | Daniel Moynihan | John K. Galbraith | Kurt 
Waldheim | Edmund Muskie | Hugh Scott 
Maurice Stans | Eugene McCarthy | John V. 
Lindsay | Edwin Reischauer | Daniel Berrigan 
Reubin Askew | Marshall Green | King Hussein | 
Raymond Shafer | Theodore Cooper | J. Willis 
Hurst | John Ehrlichman | Louis Harris | Richard 
Scammon | Zbigniew Brzezinski | Marshall 
Shulman | Peter G. Peterson! Arch Moore! Marvin 
Mandel | Wendell Anderson | Preston Smith 
Henry Maier | Richard Hatcher | Kevin White 
Sam Massell | Harry Haskel | Lawrence O’Brien 
Richard Neustadt | Shirley Chisholm | Robert 
Dole | Jean Westwood | Basil Paterson | Ernest F. 
Hollings | Thomas P. O'Neill | Sargent Shriver 
Herbert Klein | Clark MacGregor | Spiro Agnew 
Richard Gerstenberg | Gloria Steinem | Jill 
Ruckelshaus | Peter Dominick | Bob Wilson 
Eleanor McGovern | Ferdinand Marcos | Paul 
Warnke | Herbert Stein | Marina Whitman | James 
Schlesinger | Robert Byrd | Gerald Ford | William 
Sullivan | Edward Heath | J.W. Fulbright | Caspar 
Weinberger | Herman Talmadge | James T. Lynn 
Lee Kuan Yew | Edward Brooke | Henry Ford II 
Yigal Allon | Abba Eban | Howard Baker | Daniel 
Elisberg | Robert Strauss | Dale Bumpers | Robert 
Ray | Mike O'Callaghan | Joseph Alioto | Ben Boo 
Neil Goldschmidt | Pete Wilson | James 
MacGregor Burns | James Buckley | Shah of Iran 
Kakuei Tanaka | John A. Love | John Gardner 
Daniel Inouye | Roy Ash | Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
Walter Mondale | Robert Griffin | James Hoffa 
Archibald Cox | Charles Percy | Walter Levy 
Ahmed Z. Yamani| Barry Goldwater | Frank Ikard 
Wright Patman | Thomas Moorer! William Simon 
E. Douglas Kenna’ Arch Booth! John B. Anderson 
Morris K. Udall Robert McNamara 
Moshe Dayan | John J. Rhodes | Dixy Lee Ray 
Kenneth Cole, Jr. | James St. Clair | Frank 
Fitzsimmons | William Brock | Robert Michel 
Chesterfield Smith | Daniel Evans | Jimmy Carter 
Daniel Walker | Tom McCall | Wendell Ford 
Kenneth Rush | Russell Long | Roy Martin 
Thomas Bradley | Maynard Jackson | Abraham 
Beame | Elmo R. Zumwalt ir. | Paul McCracken 
Charles Black | Martha Griffiths | Russell Roth 
Wilbur Cohen! C. Jackson Grayson | Albert 
Shanker | Yitzhak Rabin | Alan Greenspan | E. 
Gough Whitlam | Lloyd Bentsen! Wayne Hays: 
Leon Jaworski | John Hannah | Jean Mayer 
Sterling Wortman | Lester R. Brown! Mary Louise 
Smith | John Glenn | William Saxbe | Francoise 
Giroud | Terry Sanford | Yvonne Burke | Helmut 
Schmidt | Henry Reuss | Mike McCormack | John 
Brademas| Elia Grasso | Al Ullman Joseph Sisco 
Frank Zarb | William Coleman, Jr. | Willy Brandt 
Menachem Begin | Thomas A. Murphy | Reginald 
Jones | Irving Shapiro | Arthur Wood | Walter 
Wriston | Donald C. Cook | Robert McCloskey 
Arthur Burns | Calvin Rampton | Christopher 
Bond James Longley | Edwin Edwards | Friedrick 
vonHayek Coleman Young! Richard Carver 
Fred Hofheinz | Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
Alejandro Orfila| Fred Ikle | Patrick Murphy 
Hubert Williams | Edward Davis | Robert DiGrazia 
Joseph McNamara | James Parsons | Frank 
Church | Robert Georgine | John Ryor! Prince 
Saud Al-Faisal | Edmund G. Brown, Jr. | Henry 
Kissinger | Hugh Carey | L. William Seidman 
Philip Hart Janey Hart John 
Marcum | Birch Bayh! Jimmy Carter Fred Harris 
Milton Shapp | Lioyd Bentsen | Henry M. Jackson 
Terry Sanford | Morris Udall | Rogers Morton 
Yitzhak Rabin| Yasser Arafat | Meldrim Thomson 
William Loeb | George Bush! Thomas Kleppe 
Ronald Reagan | Dick Clark | George C. Wallace 
Walter Heller | Bob Woodward | Cari Bernstein 
Donald Rumsfeld | Barry Goldwater | John J. 
Rhodes | Paui Laxalt | Valery Giscard d’Estaing 
Barbara Jordan | Mervyn Dymally | Vernon Jordan 


Jesse Jackson | A. Jay Cooper | John Ehrlichman 
John Connally | Hamilton Jordan | Robert Strauss 
Michael Dukakis | Robert Ray! Wendell Anderson 
Mills Godwin | Andrew Young | Eugene McCarthy 
Richard Schweiker | Eiliot Richardson 
John Sears | Nelson Rockefeller | Charles 
Mathias | Eldridge Cleaver | Leonard Woodcock 
Robert Dole | Carl Sagan | Gerald Soffen 
Rosalynn Carter | William Scranton | James 
Corman | Guy Vander Jagt | Tom Anderson! Peter 
Camejo | Lyndon LaRouche | Rogert MacBride 
Milton Friedman | Jack Ford | Dixy Lee Ray 
Benjamin Hooks | James R. Thompson | Derek 
Bok | Richard Bolling | Phillip Burton | John J. 
McFall | Jim Wright | Mike Mansfield | William 
Simon | Edward Levi | Jack Watson, Jr. | Charles 
Schultze | Howard Baker | Lloyd McBride | Ed 
Sadlowski | Brock Adams | Bert Lance | Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau | Harold Brown | Michael 
Blumenthal | Joseph Califano | Alan Cranston 
Bob Packwood | Russell Long! Ralph Nader 
John Swearingen | Roy Chapin! W. Donham 
Crawford | Carl Bagge | Denis Hayes | Gary Hart 
Robert Byrd | Douglas Fraser | Robert Giaino 
Kenneth Gibson | George Moscone | Harvey 
Sloane | Tom Moody | Lewis Murphy | John Culver 
Jake Garn | Millicent Fenwick | Donald Fraser 
James Schlesinger | Ray Marshall | Menachem 
Begin | Peter Jay | John B. Anderson | Elisworth 
Bunker | Sol Linowitz | Strom Thurmond | Jesse 
Helms | Arthur Upton | Lane Kirkland | William 
Milliken | John D. Rockefeller IV | Pete du Pont 
Jerry Apodaca | George Busbee | Parren Mitchell 
Griffin Beil | Cyrus Vance | Henry Ford II | Walter 
Mondale | Jacob Javits | Audrey Rowe-Colom 
Phyllis Schlafly | Liz Carpenter! Margaret Mealey 
Eleanor Smeal | Abba Eban King Hussein | 
Thomas P. O'Neill | Daniel Moynihan 
Theodore Hesburgh | Arthur Okun | Bill Brock 
Leon Jaworski | Moshe Dayan | Arnold R. Miller 
Edmund G. Brown, Jr. | Bob Bergland | Patricia 
Roberts Harris | Alan Greenspan’ Barry Bosworth 
Alexander Haig | Dean Rusk | George W. Ball 
Harrison Williams | Orrin Hatch! Zbigniew 
Brzezinski | Morarji Desai | Howard Jarvis | Irving 
Selikoff | Paul Kotin | Sidney Wolfe | Donald 
Kennedy | Anthony Mazzocchi | Eleanor Holmes 
Norton! John K. Galbraith | William Steiger | John 
C.White | James Abourezk | John Ryor| Jerry Wurf 
Jack Kemp | Henry Kissinger | lan Smith 
Ndabaningi Sithole | George McGovern | Evelle 
Younger | Alfred Kahn | Pieter Botha | Leonel 
Castillo | Patrick Steptoe | Patricia Derian 
Edmund Muskie | Juanita Kreps | David W. Belin 
John Glenn | Waiter Levy | Richard Stone | Paul 
Findley | Ezer Weizman | Jerry McAfee | Shahriar 
Rouhani | William Masters | Virginia Johnson 
Paul Nitze | John Dingell | John Brademas | Frank 
Church Helena Arocena | Robert Cox | Benjamin 
Civiletti | William Winpisinger | Anwar Sadat 
Neil Goldschmidt | Tom Hayden | Jane Fonda 
Thomas A. Murphy | Armand Hammer | Marshall 
Shulman | Edward M. Kennedy | Shimon Peres 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh | R.K. Ramazani | Billy 
Graham | Douglas Costle! Edwin Meese | Michael 
Barnes | Robert Mugabe | Patrick Lucey | Sam 
Nunn | Jerry Falwell! Richard V. Allen! Gerald 
Ford | John Sawhill | Joseph Biden | Charles Percy 
Philip Crane | Gar Alperovitz | Henry Bellmon 
Ernest F. Hollings | Spiro Agnew | Athalie Range 
George Shultz | Philip Caldwell | 1981-1987 | 
Martin Anderson | Howard Baker | Jack Watson, 
Jr.| Charles Percy | James R. Jones | Jack Kemp 
James McClure | Jim Wright | Donald Regan 
Jesse Helms | Walter Heller | T.H. Bell | Dougias 
Fraser | Alexander Haig | Jean Kirkpatrick | John 
Glenn! Ahmed Z. Yamani | William Webster 
David Stockman | Thomas Foley | Caspar 
Weinberger | Richard Schweiker | Paul Tsongas 
Edwin Meese | Saadoon Hammadi | Cyrus Vance 
Walter Wriston | Richard Hatcher | Richard 
Carver | Gary Hart | Dan Rostenkowski! Henry M. 
Jackson | William French Smith | Anwar Sadat 
Griffin Bell | James Thompson | Robert Poli 
Murray Weidenbaum |! Kenneth Blaylock 
Menachem Begin | Thomas Sowell | Paul Laxalt 
John Tower | James Tobin | Walter Mondale | Bob 
Dole | James Baker Ill | Richard V. Allen! Vernon 
Jordan | Alan Cranston | George Kennan | Alan 
Greenspan | Richard Snelling | Bruce Babbitt 
Bill Bradley | Malcolm Baldrige | James Watt 
Guillermo Ungo! Pete Domenici| Michael Barnes 
Robert Dornan | Milton Friedman | Richard 
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Bolling | Robert McNamara | Edward M. Kennedy 
Henry Kaufman | Trent Lott | Farouk Kaddoumi 
Eugene Rostow | Orrin Hatch | John K. Galbraith 
Indira Gandhi | Shimon Peres | George Shultz 
Eilas Freij! Rashad Shawa | Bill Brock | Ferdinand 
Marcos | Nicholas Veliotes | Lester Thurow | John 
R. Block | Reubin Askew | Tony Coelho | Guy 
Vander Jagt | William L. Armstrong | Martin 
Feldstein | Mark Hatfield | Mohammad Zia-ul- 
Haq | Henry Reuss | Millicent Fenwick | Moshe 
Arens | John Chafee | Morris Udall | Paul Voicker 
Richard Burt | Noe! Gayler | Albert Gore, Jr. 
Harold Washington | Richard Perle | Ernest F. 
Hollings | Sol Linowitz| Alan K. Simpson! Timothy 
Wirth | Richard Gephardt | Brent Scowcroft 
Stansfield Turner | Nancy L. Kassebaum | Petra 
Kelly | Bob Michel | Toney Anaya | Christopher J. 
Dodd | Philip Caldwell | Lane Kirkland | Ernest 
Boyer | Sam Nunn! Marshall Shulman | Frank 
Borman | Eric Rouleau | John W. Vessey, Jr. 
George McGovern | Kenneth Adeiman | William 
Ruckelshaus | Jesse Jackson | Elizabeth Dole 
John Danforth | Bob Edgar William Colby 
Kenneth Dam | Robert S. Strauss | George Bush 
Helmut Kohl | Andrew Young | Francois 
Mitterrand | Joseph Biden | Robert McFariane 
Jose Napoleon Duarte | Charles Manatt | Dianne 
Feinstein | Wilson Goode! Romano Mazzoii'Lioyd 
Bentsen Charles Robb | Albert Shanker! William 
Bolger | Moe Biller | James A. Johnson | Richard 
Wirthlin | Richard Leone | Geraldine Ferraro 
David Aaron | George Gallup, Jr. | 
Schneider | Michael Dukakis | Bob Graham | Mark 
White | Richard Lugar | Daniel Moynihan | Donald 
Engen! Marvin Kalb! Roger Mudd | John 
Chancellor | Tom Brokaw | Barry Goldwater | Paul 
Kirk, Jr. | William J. Bennett | William Friday 
William Janklow | Les Aspin | James Schlesinger 
Harry Summers, Jr. | James Webb | Max Cleland 
Franz-Joseph Strauss | Dick Cheney | Richard 
Darman | Rajiv Gandhi | Patrick Leahy | Samuel 
Lewis | Peter Ueberroth | Edward Teller | Gatsha 
Buthelezi| Stephen Solarz| John Chettle| Clayton 
Yeutter | Georgi Arbatov | Michael Armacost 
Mario Cuomo | William Gray II! | Herbert Beukes 
Charles Grassley | David Pryor | Shafik E!-Hout 
Judith Kipper | Vernon Walters | King Hussein | 
Gerard C. Smith | Michael Deaver | Helmut 
Schmidt | Roald Sagdeev | Julyan Semyonov 
Stephen Trott! Pat Robertson! Thomas P. O'Neill 
Robert Oakley | Yitzhak Rabin Richard Shadyac 
David Newsom | James Miller Il! | Phil Gramm 
Bob Packwood | Cari Sagan | Thomas O. Paine 
William Graham | Anatoly Shcharansky | Avital 
Shcharansky | David Durenberger | Juan Ponce 
Enrile | Fidel Ramos | William J. Crowe, Jr. | Elliott 
Abrams | Alfonso Robelo | James Sasser | John 
Herrington | Edward Heath | Lowell Weicker 
Harold Denton | Lamar Alexander | Mary Futrell 
Yevgeny Velikhov | John Slaughter | John Lawn 
Ralph Sampson | Bob Lanier | Henry E. Hudson 
Christie Hefner | Donald Wildmon | Barry Lynn 
Beryl Sprinkel | Raymond A. Hay | Desmond Tutu 
Howard Metzenbaum | A.E. Dick Howard | James 
Abrahamson | Malcolm Wallop | John P. Foley 
Charles E. Curran | Derek Bok | David Gardner 
S. Frederick Starr! Ruth Daniloff | Seweryn Bialer 
Nicholas Daniloff | Nancy Reagan | Peter 
Bensinger | Henry Kissinger | George Mitchell 
John Heinz | Patrick Caddell | Frank Fahrenkopf, 
Jr.| Robert Byrd | John Poindexter | Adolfo Calero 
William Cohen | Lloyd Cutler | Michael Beschioss 
Lawton Chiles | David Boren | Joker Arroyo | Otis 
Bowen | Fortney Stark | Max Kampeiman | James 
W. Malone | Richard A. McCormack | Jimmy 
Carter! Brian Mulroney | Hidetoshi Ukawa! Daniel 
Inouye | Warren Rudman A.M. Rosenthal | Henry 
Waxman | Paul Volberding | Howard Phillips 
Gaston Sigur, Jr.| Dick Pound | Richard Hoibrooke 
Bobby Inman | Louis Stokes | T. Allan McArtor 
Guy Molinari | Robert Crandall | Frank Carlucci 
Lee Hamilton | Richard Murphy | Mohammad 
Jawan Larijani | Salvador Laurel | Clinton 
Gennady Gerasimov | Zhao Ziyang | Howell Heflin 
Barbara Jordan/ Said R. Khorassani 
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Milking it: The AP’s Mike Glover with Jesse Jackson 


the candidate approaches cow central lowa dairy barn 


ainth county. That underscores point [about Gephardt’s 
strategy]. You pick events that underscore 

Glover says that tries tell something about the can- 
didates, their message, and their tactics, but avoids horse- 
race stories the hot and who’s type. 
know they end fund-raisers’ offices Washington 
and consultants’ offices New York, and there’s element 
use there that I’m just leery of. don’t like spin-type 

Yepsen columnist, and his Monday salvos 
employs columnist’s arsenal fact, unattributed inside 
information, and analysis plus his own sharp-edged opin- 
ions: Don’t tell anybody, but Gore 
wrote November. has message problem 
wrote May. consultants figure that it’s 
because gives long-winded speeches applauding supply- 
side economics and bashing the Federal Reserve Board. 
Some say voters don’t understand them. But one problem 
may that lowa Republicans actually understand 
August criticized the Dukakis campaign’s 
concentration the Massachusetts economy: that 
from underneath Dukakis and there’s little 

The Register’s circulation has fallen dramatically re- 
cent years, but still statewide paper that the 
media for the state, the words state representative 
Avenson. Moreover, the perception-is-reality world 
politics, Yepsen major player because perceived 
such. who aren’t here all the time look the 
Register sort the Bible the says Thomas 
Lansworth, assistant professor journalism Drake, 
that accounts large extent for the rise Yepsen 
important journalist and makes his columns and articles 
guide what’s 

reporters all over come and read Yepsen, 
take him down the Savery Hotel and buy him drink 
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and pick his says Gartner, who divides his time 
between his own paper Ames and Gannett headquarters 
Rosslyn, Virginia. where serves general news 
executive. year out every four you can make 
case that one the most important journalists 
America. happens, he’s very good and very fair, 
the industry should proud him. But you had bum 
there he’d have the same 

Yepsen’s bite has not always endeared him his readers. 
When roughed Democratic senator, Tom Har- 
kin, last May, the letters the editor also had teeth. 
Cedar Rapids woman created new journalism award for 
Yepsen: Mother Goose/George Washington/Mikado 
for his tell fantastic stories, unrestricted 
petty considerations such truth and accuracy; his in- 
discriminate use hatchet; and his obvious maintenance 
list Marshalltown man wrote that Yepsen 
has said, and never will say, anything positive about 
any The column had listed Harkin’s 
including, oddly enough, the senator’s choice 
vacation spot the Bahamas, apparently not lowa 

Yepsen was waiting for call from Jack Kemp when 
spoke. wanted interview the Republican contender 
for series was planning the best ideas emerge 
the caucus race. His high-tech phone, which rang every few 
minutes, had row buttons for the national and local 
offices each campaign. There was box cigars his 
desk, along with half-eaten turkey sandwich and long 
handwritten list things do, about half them crossed 
out the time arrived the early afternoon. warily 
allowed glimpse larger-scale things-to-do list, too 
February-to-February calendar the Register’s 
planned political coverage. wake the middle 
the night and think, ‘When are going this and 
that?’ says. lot pressure. There’s not 
lot margin for 


ditor James Gannon started the planning back 

December 1986 with memo the staff that set 

caucus coverage the paper’s number one priority: 
the 1988 caucuses are over, hope hear the 
professionals both politics and journalism say, news- 
paper has ever dene good job covering presidential 
politics The Register the editor wrote. Indeed, 
scanning the Register’s solid coverage for flaws can make 
you feel like grouch wedding. There occasional 
dip into inside baseball, perhaps. Did readers need whole 
medium-length story Kemp’s endorsement Chuck 
Long, former University lowa football star and now 
quarterback for the Detroit Lions, for example? did the 
decision former Hart organizer Teresa Vilmain work 
for the Dukakis campaign merit front-page story with 
picture, roughly equal play with Joe Biden’s formal an- 
nouncement his candidacy? 

But could read the Register and claim 
she did not get enough information the job caucus 
night. For the political junkie it’s well-paced feast. Day- 
to-day caucus coverage includes balance issues and 
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Robert D. Woodward 


horse-race stuff: BABBIT SEEN GAMBLING NEW TAX PLAN; 
PONT BACKS PRIVATE CONTRA AID, SAYS MIGHT HAVE 
OKAY’D DIVERSION’; SIMON AIMS HEALTH FORUMS IOWA 
ELDERLY; HAIG BLAMES GOP FOR BIG FEDERAL DEFICIT. The 
paper takes free swings candidates from time time 
its editorial pages. Gephardt was zapped his views 
foreign trade early July, for example, although got 
his licks against editorial writers air-conditioned of- 
fices’’ couple weeks later, story headlined 
HARDT HITS STRIDE ORATOR. 

Reporters Ken Pins, Jane Norman, and Thomas Fogarty 
tackle angles like how new technology shaping the race; 
how the national candidates are contributing thousands 
dollars local Iowa politicians, presumably return for 
support; how advocacy groups, such the American As- 
sociation Retired Persons, STARPAC (Stop the Arms 
Race Political Action Committee), and the League 
Rural Voters are using the state sort political stage 
pitch their ideas caucus-goers, the news media, and 
the candidates themselves.’’ Yepsen visits his hometown 
Jefferson from time time take the rural pulse. The 
newspaper’s Iowa Poll, meanwhile, probably the most 
closely watched barometer the race. 

The Register’s long ‘‘character Gannon 
terms them, have nonhomogenized flavor. The Pont 
profile, for example, starts off rear balcony the 
candidate’s ancestral Delaware mansion and features photo 
the former governor dressed Dracula Halloween 
party. The Jackson story starts outside the yellow frame 


bungalow where was illegitimate child known Jesse 
Burns until his stepfather adopted him. Illinois Senator Paul 
Simon’s profile opens house ill repute, where age 
twenty negotiates with prostitute get price list, 
then flees into the night write Troy Tribune story 


about this bedroom industry flourishing under the nose 
the department. Profiles have been running about 
once month, have long and thorough editorial-board 
interviews with each the candidates. November 
for example, Pat Robertson, the wild card the lowa cau- 
cuses, got 102 inches type, telling readers would turn 
the Grace Commission loose the federal budget, for 
example, and mentioning that the religious broadcasting 
network founded goes out some 450,000 Iowans 
twenty-four hours day. 


The caucus debate: boosters and bashers 


there fly the ointment, that the Register’s 
coverage the debate over the caucus process itself may 
somewhat muted. outspoken observer this alleged 
insect Hugh Winebrenner, professor Drake Univer- 
sity’s school public administration, whose interesting 
book The Precinct Caucuses: The Making 
Media Event was recently published the Iowa State 
University Press Ames. 

Winebrenner contends that the Register and Yepsen have 
become cheerleaders for the caucuses. think that seri- 
ously diminishes their ability objectively evaluate the 
says. there lowa-bashing going on, 
Yepsen will respond.’’ Yepsen can sound like guardian 
the process sometimes, June, when urged caucus- 
goers help make sure the counting gets done quickly 
that the nation’s political reporters will have all the numbers 
time for their deadlines. example the paper’s 
willingness air the debate, and Gannon point June 
op-ed piece written Gilbert Cranberg, former Register 
editorial-page editor, who contends that the caucuses give 
disproportionate power relatively small number po- 
litical activists while exhausting the candidates and their 


Gathering views: 
David Yepsen 
The Des Moines 
Register talks with 
supporters 
Republican Pat 
Robertson 
GOP fundraiser 
Ames, 
column 
makes him one 
the most powerful 
political journal- 
ists the country 
during the lowa 
caucus season. 
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staffs. Cranberg’s 16-inch Friday piece, should noted, 
was followed Sunday 37-inch Yepsen column de- 
fending the caucuses and 33-inch Monday guest column 
lowa Democratic party chair Bonnie Campbell aimed 

Still, Yepsen has written extensively about problems 
how both parties come with their numbers caucus 
night, stories that have led attempts reform. 
guy like Winebrenner [these counting discrepancies] are 
reason kill off the Yepsen says. guy 
like me, that’s reason fix Gannon, for his part, 
notes that the caucuses are and isn’t 
too interested about their merits. 
real world and real campaign out there, and 
covering says, debating about whether 


that aside, can’t shake the notion that the Register 
does tend defend caucuses. And what’s 
wrong with that? With the likes Gore and The 

New Republic deriding them, perhaps they need defending. 

Yepsen points out, the criticism can separated into 

latter that the caucuses give too much power atypical 

state. indeed atypical: has few minorities and 
almost zero urban also has penchant for girls’ 
basketball and the highest per-capita ownership motor- 
cycles the nation. The counterargument goes this way: 

what? Which state typical? The presidential election 

has start somewhere, and wherever does will get lot 

attention from the media. 
The corollary the theory that the 

Mostly, seem hear that the Dem- 


Cable’s new clout 


Last April, when C-SPAN broadcast tape neighbor- 
hood gathering with Joseph Biden farmhouse kitchen 
Claremont, New Hampshire, farmer Lyle McIntosh was 
watching his living room Missouri Valley, lowa. Six 
months later the same tape was replayed newscasts 
evidence that Biden had exaggerated his law record, 
but had ruled him out already. saw Joe Biden 
dress down this fella [and brag] about his law school rec- 
recalls. thought, ‘Boy, that guy sure shoots 
from the 

valuable commodity these days: pro- 
spective lowa caucus-goer who still uncommitted. 1.5 
million registered voters the state, some 250,000 are 
expected attend the Democratic and Republican caucuses 
February and they take their job seriously. McIntosh, 
for example, gathers information from three newspapers 
and, like growing number Iowans, from C-SPAN and 
CNN. Cable now reaches nearly percent house- 
holds; some 400,000 subscribers can get C-SPAN, the non- 
profit Cable-Satellite Public Affairs Network, and Ted 
Turner’s Cable News Network reaches more than 460,000. 

Four years ago the two cable news networks barely left 
footprint the presidential selection process, but this 
time around, least and this stage the game, 
they are having bigger impact than ABC, CBS, and NBC. 
One reason that they attract the politically attuned infor- 
mation addict, which fair description caucus- 
goers. C-SPAN has studies, for example, showing that 
percent its viewers around the country vote, number 
that impresses lowa campaign workers. you can 
program where significant percentage the people are 
going participate the caucuses, that’s where you want 
says Dennis Rochford, director for the Pont 
campaign. 

C-SPAN started covering last January. early 
November had broadcast thirty-five hours political 


Dan Hunter writer who lives Des Moines. 


DAN HUNTER 


events, debates, and interviews its weekly ninety-minute 
show, The Road the White House, all its often-mo- 
notonous cinema-verité style. I’m trying 
give people the flavor, give them the whole stump speech,”’ 
says C-SPAN political editor Carl Rutan. people know 
that candidate tells the same joke hundred and fifty times, 
and let people there for the big events the debates 
and major policy 

Except for George Bush and Jack Kemp, who won’t allow 
it, all the candidates have worn wireless C-SPAN mikes 
local events. viewers have seen and heard Pont dis- 
cussing drug testing with high school football players, Paul 
Simon being interviewed Japanese journalists, Mi- 
chael Dukakis sampling cooking-contest entries the lowa 
state fair. And, Biden learned, C-SPAN has become 
campaign video archive. 

CNN, meanwhile, began its lowa coverage last February, 
nine months earlier than did the last presidential cam- 
paign, and well ahead the three major networks. opened 
four-person Des Moines bureau mid-October, choosing 
Iowa over New Hampshire partly because Iowa looms larger 
the political calendar, partly because Iowa rents are much 
lower than those New Hampshire. 

The network’s /nside Politics half-hour daily show 
that started November, tackles such issues economics, 
social security, taxes, and trade. The show also features 
softer mix campaign scorecard and insider stuff. Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak pretend talk each other 
they aim rapid-fire gossip the cameras; analyst Frederick 
Allen announces the winner and loser the week. 

The three major networks are expected increase their 
coverage the date for the lowa caucuses draws near. CBS, 
for example, plans open Des Moines bureau early 
January, with twenty-five thirty people. Meanwhile, from 
perspective, and C-SPAN are filling huge 
says Ronda Menke, director the lowa Republican 
Party. disappointed the lack coverage the 
commercial 
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ocratic caucus-goers are too liberal. There does seem 
widespread that the political maven who will- 
ing spend couple hours caucus (as opposed 
five minutes pulling lever primary) likely 
someone with stronger more definite views than those 
the average, nonactivist party member Democratic 
Republican. And even many caucus defenders agree that 
Iowans seem less hawkish foreign affairs 
than the nation whole. 

But they think the notion that Iowans are generally more 
liberal than voters other states mistaken. Gannon sees 
this myth nourished mostly southerners who would 
like diminish Iowa’s political power. Drake’s Winebren- 
ner thinks concern with peace issues being con- 
fused with liberalism. conclusion there aren’t many 
liberals says. New York Times/CBS News 
poll published November found Iowans were more dovish 
than the rest the nation four questions about national 
defense, but more conservative two domestic questions: 
spending programs poor, and, surprisingly, spend- 
ing farm programs. 

The heart the caucus-bashing criticism, course, 
that the massive media coverage gives the numbers that flow 
out that winter night weight they not deserve. 
tributing much importance the caucuses little 
like establishing the opening-day winners the major 
leagues the heavy favorites win the World 
Winebrenner writes. the other hand, Iowa not opening 
day anymore; it’s more like the All-Star break. The inde- 
fatigable Gephardt first came the state 1985, and many 
the other candidates were not far behind. Think the 
caucus-attenders citizen marines sort rapid de- 
ployment force sent early into the war ideas and images 
with orders bring back some judgments. The members 
the Iowa press corps serve their scouts. 

And the scouts are not the problem. Iowa’s sensible press 
seems less fearful issues and ideas than the national 
media. there foul-up, will come some time after 
the national media take over the story February The 
candidates will speed off into New Hampshire (February 
16) and Super Tuesday (March without much time 
alter the winner’s loser’s images bouncing off all those 
satellites caucus night. mere statistical victories and 
losses are exaggerated, instant analyses are shaped the 
doctors spin, those images will seriously warped. 

And Gary Hart learned 1984, the real winner 
Iowa sometimes the candidate who does better than the 
press expects. lowering expectations becomes priority. 
have more subtle understanding that they are 
not after votes, they are after says the AP’s 
Glover. important than winning lowa being 
able achieve result that the press will write favorably 
about. They are paying lot more attention planting seeds 
your mind get the proper there potential 
problem Iowa, seems me, lies not the caucuses 
themselves but how they get interpreted. 

hard hang around Iowa these days without being 
impressed the quality its presidential campaign. With 
all its debates and all the interest groups collaring candidates 
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courtesy The Des Moines Register 


the trail: Register editor James Gannon (left) 
interviews Pete Pont the family estate Delaware. 


downtown Des Moines from Planned Parenthood 
the Homebuilders Association there’s way avoid 
talking issues. But mostly it’s all those citizens who, 
Newsweek put it, like Bartles and Jaymes but talk 
like MacNeil and 


annon spent day with Bob early October, 
four small-town meetings with pretty ordinary 
who did not ask, Gannon 
says, adultery plagiarism dirty tricks cam- 
paigns, any the stuff that gets two minutes television 
night. They asked about the deficit, and economic prob- 
lems, and what’s going the Persian Gulf why are 
there? And what would you Central America? And 
what are you going about the farm problem? you 
were setting down list what ought the issues 
this election you’d pretty much come with that list 
stuff that they asked about. 

say all meaningless and media event 
Gannon says. point is, there something real going 
out there and doesn’t get lot attention, but you 
want wax eloquent about democracy you 

Myself, when think the caucuses, think about 
the young farmer drank beer with after the Gephardt 
event Oelwein. didn’t get his name, but knew all 
the political by-lines the Register, and said had 
become intrigued with Gephardt after listening Linda 
Wertheimer report his tractor, where listens National 
Public Radio. 

The farm-supply dealer across the oval bar was few 
drinks ahead and moaning about Reaganomics 
voted for the said but the farmer’s mind 
was the season ahead. picture him plowing his fields 
and thinking about that wide-open White House. 
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could start another field what teacher 
earns after years the job. 
Thats why America desperately needs teachers. One 
million teachers between nowand 1990. meas- 
ure, were going several hundred thousand short. 

Imagine were talking about shortage 
and surgeons. massive teacher shortage 

just serious consequences our society. 
Who will there prepare future generations 
enter all the professions there enough 
teachers the job? 

Shortages already exist all across this country, 
because for years college students droves have chosen 
not become teachers. 1967, 22% all college fresh- 
men planned teaching. 1985 only the 
students polled said they wanted teach. 

What keeps college students from 
wanting teachers? 

First and foremost, pay. 


likely. Not college graduate who 


Right now there are four million Americans certified 
teach who the classroom. And one-quarter 
all education graduates decided never seek teach- 
ing jobs. Countless more considered education but 
decided not their major. 

America has lost generation fill 
the gaps, schools are using teachers out the fields 
expertise uncertified teachers make sure class- 
rooms empty. This severely hurts the education 
process and the severity the teacher shortage. 

gallup poll, commissioned the NEA, 
80% the American people favor higher teacher sala- 
ries. Almost half those surveyed said they 
are willing pay higher taxes see that teachers are 
paid properly. 

Americans want it. America desperately 
needs it. 


Qualified teachers, paid professional 
wages. that becoming teacher once 
again respected and valued choice. 
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The morenmore story 


It's catching on. 


It's trend. 


It's BOOM! 


WILLIAM BALDWIN 


aybe you missed The 
New York Times while 

back, but here’s truly ar- 
resting revelation: numbers 
people are paying attention their 
Arresting, anyway, for what 
reveals about some reporter’s ability 
spot trend that ordinary folk can’t see. 
The Times also informs that 
people are reporting feeling emo- 
tionally drained their mates’ de- 
that increasing number 
couples are disagreeing over how cel- 
ebrate each other’s that 
Washington, and that and more 
people are choosing hold large gath- 
erings 

you see trend here? Call the 
morenmore syndrome. account 
some social phenomenon less than 
compelling immediacy starts off slowly, 
usually with anecdote. Then the sec- 
ond paragraph snaps attention with 
the disclosure that whatever phenome- 
non are reading about growing. 
Thus, The Wall Street Journal tells 
that morenmore independent young 
working people are noshing, that there 
concern about the toll that 
congressional life takes 
and that forms violence sur- 
facing today are both harder explain 
and trickier 

survey Times and Journal pages 
since 1983 has turned the above-cited 
and many other morenmore stories. Why 
telling you this now? Readers, 
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have some somber news. This type 
journalistic excess definitely the 
increase. (Don’t ask substantiate 
that claim, however.) have the mak- 
ings here what known Growing 
National Debate. Times reporters have 
recently been busy talking GNDs 
such serious topics pregnancy leave, 
prosecutorial excesses, and drug testing. 
Somehow they missed the GND 
growing debates. 

growing national something, 
sure, pales beside what 
owe our current crop explosive 
trends the boom boom, were? 
The Journal tells provocatively that 
drive that can spark boom 
invention, and only matter time 
before the Japanese come out with one. 
But there is, yet, serious challenge 
either side the Pacific the boom 
record, set December 27, 1983, 
Journal which used the words 
the front page. 


ooms and increasing debates can 
make all kinds stories possi- 
ble. Remember the devastating 
Journal exposé John Fedders’s mar- 
ital problems? great scoop, but there 
remained the question what wife-beat- 
ing had with Fedders’s competence 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
enforcer. Ah, but the nut graph tells 
that violence becoming mat- 
ter increased national 
that was the point the story. The 
Times did exposé the nefarious 
practice among Pakistani tribesmen 
hurling weighted cords into the air 
Siberian cranes. What was the news 
peg? seems gaining popu- 
Boom! 

subspecialty among practitioners 
morenmore journalism the New Breed 
feature. The Times: new breed 
young dealers, bright, aggressive, and 
sweeping the art world. 
the supply such personality traits 
fixed, then they can become more com- 


William Baldwin assistant managing 
editor Forbes magazine. 


both: CJR/Stuart Goldenberg 


mon this that profession only 
some other profession has new breed 
dumb, passive, and softheaded types. 
never hear about those, though. For 
some reason never hear about 
creasingly competitive’’ industries, 
either. trend journalism, every busi- 
ness more competitive than was last 
year. 

Did you know that pettiness Cap- 
itol Hill increasingly disabling? 
says the Journal. The Journal also tells 
that fickleness among drivers shop- 


ping for gasoline increasing, that fick- 
leness among eaters increasing, and 
that there has been 
beat, unintended uses household 
Three consumer booms al- 
though cynical readers may harbor 
doubts, since the same paper also tells 
that consumer psyches has 
become trickier recent The 
Times runs story headlined EXPERTS 
THINKING FEAR DECLINE REASON- 
ING surely disturbing thought, al- 
though never find out reasoning 
off percent percent what for 
the year, omission given the 
boom stupid statistics. 
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Detroit’s high-stakes 
‘failure’ game 


The News and 

the Free Press hope 
get rich 

talking poor. 

Will Meese buy 
their act? 


STEPHEN BARNETT 


newspaper industry Sulz- 
bergers, Grahams, Neuharths, 


Hearsts probably would not include 
Morton Needelman. Maybe should. 
Needelman could have more say about 
the future shape the industry the 
largest American cities than any the 
more familiar names the list. 

Morton Needelman the administra- 
tive law judge who conducted the hear- 
ing last August the application the 
Detroit Free Press and The Detroit 
News, owned respectively the 
Knight-Ridder and Gannett chains, for 
permission enter joint operating 
agreement (JOA) under the 1970 News- 
paper Preservation Act. 

The act creates antitrust exemption 
that lets two publishers merge their busi- 
ness operations JOA, fixing prices 
and splitting profits but staying inde- 
pendent the news and editorial side, 
they convince the U.S. attorney gen- 
eral that one paper probable dan- 
ger financial 

Needelman’s recommendation At- 
torney General Edwin Meese III was 
expected Christmas. Though only 
recommendation, could decisive. 
With the Justice Department’s antitrust 
division opposing the Detroit JOA 
(along with group unions and the 
City Detroit), negative view from 


the University California Berkeley. 
has written several articles the Newspaper 
Preservation Act for the Review. 


Needelman well could make hard 
for Meese approve the pact, for the 
courts back him did. 

green light from Needelman, the 
other hand, would ease the way for 
Meese bless the Detroit JOA other 
attorneys general have blessed the four 
previously presented them An- 
chorage (1974), Cincinnati (1979), 
Chattanooga (1980), and Seattle (1983). 

The proposed JOA Detroit dif- 
ferent animal. The city and the papers 
are much larger than the prior cases 
and the ‘‘failure’’ claim much differ- 
ent. Approval Detroit could thus pave 
the way for JOAs almost all the 
twenty-plus cities that still have real 
newspaper competition. These include 
Boston, Houston, Dallas, Denver, and 
San Antonio, well Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and New York. 

Detroit the country’s fifth- sixth- 
largest metropolitan area, more than 
twice the size Seattle Cincinnati. 
The all-day News (circulation: 680,000) 
the country’s ninth-largest daily. The 
morning Free Press (circulation: 
648,000) the tenth-largest. The com- 
bined circulation the Detroit papers 
three times that the Seattle Cincin- 
nati papers the time JOAs were ap- 
proved those cities. 

less novel Detroit the kind 
claimed for the Free Press. 
the end last summer’s hearing 
Gannett and Knight-Ridder had given 
trying show that the Free Press was 
ical failing papers. Rather appeared, 
Gannett and Knight-Ridder fact had 
said joint press release announcing 
the proposed JOA, that the Free Press 
and News had ‘‘fought virtual 

circulation, the Free Press’s share 
total daily circulation from 1976 
1986 was never less than percent. (It 
fell 48.8 percent 1987, after the 
JOA application, the News continued 
push circulation while the Free Press 
held back.) Sunday circulation, the 
News 1987 led with 840,000 


against the Free Press’s 736,000. Here, 
too, the Free Press had given little 
ground over the decade, and had gained 
2.5 percentage points through 1986 
the papers’ market 

advertising, the News had bigger 
lead, but again had been unable in- 
crease significantly. total linage 
the Free Press 1986 had percent 
share, down two points from decade 
earlier. But Sunday linage the Free 
Press was four points, 36.5 per- 
cent. And the paper’s share total 
revenues was points, percent. 

the antitrust division summed 
up, the evidence showed that the News 
was but not ‘‘dominant’’; the 
News maintained its position 
leadership, but many measures the 
competition close, closer, than 
was decade (see sidebar). 

Other evidence further marred the pic- 
ture Free Press failure. Knight-Rid- 
der executives, until the JOA deal was 
made, were bullish Detroit. 1985 
the Knight-Ridder board approved $22 
million plant expansion for the Free 
Press. 


ore telling yet were the terms 
the proposed JOA. con- 
trast one-sided profit splits 


the previously approved JOAs, the 
proposed Detroit pact which would 
run for unprecedented one hundred 
years splits the profits 50-50 between 
Gannett and Knight-Ridder after the fifth 
year. 

The deal also gives the Free Press the 
exclusive morning market. The News 
would thus lose 125,000 home-delivered 
A.M. papers, dropping instantly sec- 
ond daily circulation. 

Splitting profits 50-50 and surrender- 
ing the circulation lead are not common 
ways for paper treat 
one negotiating JOA. 

the claimed the Free 
Press gets little support from relative 
market positions, may float more se- 
curely the lake red ink amassed 
the paper over the past seven years. 
Computing these losses entails the usual 
accounting disputes, but any reckon- 
ing the losses are substantial. Knight- 
Ridder claimed that the Free Press lost 
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$82.6 million, before taxes, 1979- 
1986. The antitrust division figured that, 
excluding questionable management 
fees charged Knight-Ridder, the Free 
Press’s losses started 1980 and totaled 
some $61.4 million, before taxes, 
through 1986. 

But the News, too, was losing money 
one count, $36.5 million for 1981- 
1986. The 1986 losses for the two 
papers, given consistent accounting 
treatment, were about the same. 

Why were both papers hemorrhaging 
money? Because their owners had 
opened their deep pockets fund all- 
out war heavy spending and massive 
discounting. (Gannett, the country’s 
largest chain terms daily circula- 
tion, has $2.8 billion annual revenues; 
Knight-Ridder, the second largest, has 
$1.9 billion.) 

Why were Gannett and Knight-Ridder 
doing this? The strategy was admittedly 
designed, both sides, drive the rival 
paper either out the market into 
acceptable JOA. 

From 1963 1979, save for strike 
year 1968, the Free Press and the News 
then owned the Evening News As- 
sociation (ENA) had both been profit- 
able. 1980 Knight-Ridder turned 
the pressure, cutting rates and dis- 
counting circulation prices. From 1981 
1983 Knight-Ridder and the ENA had 
several talks about one these 
sessions, January 1981, Knight-Rid- 
der’s chairman, Alvah Chapman, 
expressed the view that more years 
losses the Free Press and the News 
would make easier get approval 
JOA. 1983 Knight-Ridder five-year 
plan said the firm’s Detroit 
achieve joint operating agree- 
acceptable terms. 

Meanwhile, the two papers slugged 
out. Detroit thus became, the words 
Free Press executive, most 
seriously underpriced newspaper market 
the Retail rates, for ex- 
ample, averaged percent below those 
other markets weekdays and 
percent below Sundays. These rates 
alone, raised par, would have 
yielded $14 million added revenue for 
the Free Press 1985 and wiped out 
its loss. Detroit, the Free Press sells 
for twenty cents, the News for fifteen. 
Some percent the country’s dailies 
sell for twenty-five cents more. 
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1985 the Evening News Associa- 
tion, after getting hostile takeover bid, 
was put for sale and was bought 
Gannett. August 1985, before Gan- 
nett made its offer for the ENA, Gan- 
nett’s chairman, Allen Neuharth, 
called Knight-Ridder about possible 
JOA and got positive response. Five 
more contacts followed before Gannett 
completed its purchase the ENA 
February 1986. 

Speaking the Detroit Economic 
Club January 27, 1986, Neuharth was 
asked about possible JOA Detroit. 
replied that Gannett and Knight-Rid- 
subject all, nor have any real 
thought that time there had 
been least five discussions, some 
them involving Neuharth himself. 

Gannett famous the industry for 
ample pricing. Detroit aside, all ninety 
Gannett dailies sell for least twenty- 
five cents, and more than three quarters 
them for least thirty-five cents. 
taking over the News February 1986, 
Gannett left the paper’s Detroit price 
fifteen cents and cut the out-of-city price 
fifteen cents well. The Free Press 
matched the move. 

Meanwhile, JOA negotiations began 
earnest, and the deal was announced 
April 1986. Neuharth then forbade 
any price increases the News. told 
the paper’s board, according mem- 
ber’s notes: ‘‘no thought have realistic 


rate card pricing August 1985, 
Gannett’s chief financial officer had 
written Neuharth: pricing 
The News obvious, but have 
keep the JOA possibilities 
Gannett and Knight-Ridder had talked 
about window oppor- 
tunity both papers become margin- 
ally JOA.”’ 

While the losses the Free Press and 
the News thus plainly result from stra- 
tegic decisions their owners, the own- 
ers claim they have choice. Neither 
paper can raise prices rational levels, 
they say, because the other won’t 
along. Higher prices for one paper alone 
might yield short-term profit, but they 
would hurt that paper’s market share and 
kill the long run. 

this theory doesn’t matter which 
paper called Neither paper 
can end its losses, the argument goes, 
because the deep pockets and ruth- 
lessness its rival. Gannett and Knight- 
Ridder fact discussed which the two 
papers should file and had 
their lawyers consider whether both 
papers could so. 

(One can see the attraction 
The label attached 
one paper compels look sick 
possible until the JOA gets approved, 
hurting its market position, demoralizing 
its staff, and possibly becoming self- 
fulfilling prophecy.) 

But the lawyers nixed the double-fail- 
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ure idea, the Free Press alone climbed 
into the coffin. Neuharth and Chapman 
then did their best nail the lid on. 
Neuharth threatened that the JOA was 
turned down Gannett would 
the fiercely competitive situation’’ for 
however long might take until 
mately The Detroit News would the 
only surviving 

While Neuharth promised murder, 
Chapman threatened suicide. said 
that the JOA was turned down 
would recommend that Knight-Ridder 
close the Free Press which the com- 
pany has never done with any paper. 
Such ultimatum comes with the 
territory, having been pioneered 
Scripps Howard The Cincinnati Post. 


The Morton switch 


The relative strength the Free Press forced 
witnesses for the publishers the Detroit 
hearing into some difficult positions. One 
witness, newspaper analyst John Morton, 
previously had often stated that the Free 
Press was doing better than the News. 
February 1986, testifying another case, 
said that the Free Press long period 
time has been gaining market 
and that the News was 
greater After the proposed joint op- 
erating agreement was announced April 
14, 1986, Morton told the Los Angeles Times 
that the Press doing better than the 

late April early May 1986, Morton 
was retained Gannett’s law firm help 
with the JOA application. Without disclosing 
this employment, Morton subsequently dis- 
cussed the Detroit JOA twice his column 
the Washington Journalism Review. the 
November 1986 issue answered 
the Detroit the July/Au- 
gust 1987 issue wrote that the JOA was 
turned down, News has firmly es- 
tablished its dominance the Detroit market 
that there would serious question whether 
Knight-Ridder would continue fund the 
massive operating losses Free 
(After appearing the August hearing, Mor- 
ton did disclose that had testified 
behalf the when discussed 
the proposed JOA once again the October 
1987 WJR.) 

the hearing, Morton testified that the 
Free Press was failing. The Justice Depart- 
ment’s antitrust division observed brief 
that, given his prior statements, Mor- 


(Chapman’s sackcloth was ruffled 
letter got during the hearing from 
the publisher major metropolitan 
daily, expressing interest buying the 
Free Press the JOA was turned down. 
Chapman allowed that would not rule 
out selling the paper.) 

Gannett and Knight-Ridder thus claim 
and the joy JOA, the 
grounds that the Free Press losing 
lot money, trails the News the mar- 
ket, and can’t raise its prices make 
money because the News refuses 
so. Should they succeed? 

The answer depends, large part, 
how one views the relationship between 
rich newspaper chains and their still- 
competing but allegedly 
newspapers. 

One facet this parental link involves 
accounting issue, this case mon- 
umental one. The Newspaper Preserva- 
tion Act requires that paper’s 
status appraised its 
ownership The idea was 
that even rich owner has been known 
close money-draining paper, the 
owner’s deep pockets should not bar 
status and JOA. 

Under this concept, 
Gannett, Knight-Ridder, and other JOA- 
hungry chains seek count paper’s 
losses toward its without con- 
sidering the income-tax benefits those 
losses bring the parent. These benefits 
can make big difference. The Free 
Press’s losses for 1980-1986 brought 
Knight-Ridder some $41 million tax 
benefits, reducing half the pretax 
losses claimed. 

Given its purpose, the stand-alone 
rule should not this far. The tax ben- 
efits the losses are considered the 
parent deciding whether close 
money-losing paper. (Neuharth, dis- 
cussing Gannett’s USA Today, has 
stressed that the paper’s $400 million 
pretax losses came only $233 million 
after taxes.) These benefits, moreover, 
are available any profitable company 
that might own buy the paper. 

Chain parentage also means that the 
losses Detroit are not just paid out 
the deep pockets the parents; they are 
caused those deep pockets. The vast 
resources Gannett and Knight-Ridder 
allow them pass the normal profits 
that both could make competing De- 
troit and stage instead costly battle 


for the prize monopoly profits, prize 
either enjoyed alone shared 
JOA. 

(The prize big indeed. Gannett’s 
chief financial officer projected $52.3 
million profit for the two papers the 
third year JOA; Knight-Ridder pro- 
jected $21 million its share 1988. 
economist testifying for the antitrust 
division put the present discounted value 
one hundred years JOA profits 
close billion.) 


losses produced this go-for- 

monopoly strategy are not really 

losses, but investments. They 
represent money spent and profits for- 
saken the short run obtain much 
bigger profits the long run. July 
1987 Gannett press release termed the 
company’s losses USA Today 

True, Knight-Ridder says has 
choice but take the losses, given Gan- 
nett’s strategy. But Gannett well 
after the JOA. The two firms come be- 
fore the attorney general clubbing each 
other over the head, and swear 
continue the death unless gives 
them one hundred years monopoly 
profits. 

the Free Press probable danger 
financial One would think 
this test requires more than roughly 50- 
chance losing the competitive bat- 
tle, some time the indefinite future, 
both JOA applicants continue their 
current strategy all-out warfare, 
strategy conceived win either market 
dominance the very JOA now issue. 

the Detroit JOA not approved, 
there plenty reason think Gannett 
and Knight-Ridder would change their 
policies stanch their losses. 

approved, however, the way 
will clear for replacing competition 
with JOAs the remaining competitive 
cities. Publishers will know that order 
break into monopoly profits they need 
only slash their prices and let the red ink 
flow. Either this tactic will succeed 
driving the rival out town the two 
owners can call truce, take their losses 
the attorney general, and cash them 
for shared monopoly. 

Morton Needelman, the attorney gen- 
eral, and maybe the courts will have 
decide how well this latest product 
Detroit sell. 
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Making the ‘downtown’ scene 


You and your boho friends can famous 
you have your own mag 


ast summer Elise Maiber- 
ger, writer who appeared 
regularly couple pub- 
lications that have come 


magazines, grew disen- 
chanted with the New York 
scene. She told about Paper, cut- 
ting-edge monthly. Her bohemian values 
were giving way those 
she was working full-time 
job she hated (plus hours gym 
she could work out for free), she’d de- 
veloped surprising taste for Bergdorf’s 
clothing. Something was missing. She 
craved the spitfire that once 
coursed through addled brain,’’ she 
wanted sit cafe tables little 
and talk about avant garde 
fashions and filmmaking. Maiberger, 
who contributor the New York- 
based monthly Details had asked Lina 
Wertmuller what she thought relations 
between the sexes (‘‘a mystery, thank 
God’’) and faulted the fellatio Devil 
the Flesh took off for 
Paris. 

Maiberger’s flight curious because 
spitfire and arty grottoes are the very 
things the dozen downtown mag- 
azines promote. Inspired Andy War- 
hol’s (now nineteen years old) 
and the recent success downtown rock 
bands, short stories, and dress design, 
they have burgeoned like underground 
papers the sixties but with empha- 
sis fash on, art, and nightlife sub- 
culture, not counterculture. The 
downtown scene began New York, 
but has counterparts big cities across 
the country. From Minneapolis 
San Francisco (Fad), these books 
claim tapped into the hip and dé- 
classé, the bohemian underworld from 
which upscale trends emerge. 

very remember-how-we- 
starved-together-in-NYC vibe,’’ Allee 
Willis writes evening the town 
Details, the monthly that five years 


Philip Weiss contributing editor the 
Review. 
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has made itself over from black-and- 
white below-Fourteenth Street fashion 
rag full-color ads, national circula- 
tion, and occasional telephone-directory 
heft (and readability). Scene, glitzy 
ten-month-old bimonthly from Fair- 
child, starlet confesses, had 
money all, started L.A. 
Style, tony, oversized two-year-old, 
records the bons mots West Coast art- 
ists masturbated the draw- 
ing twice, was really pretty 
while Fad, San Fran- 
cisco newsprint bimonthly with hal- 
lucinogenic tone, visits places where 
scene was hot that the music 
regularly drove the patrons violent 
frenzy [with] several killings the 
dance and Equator, West Coast 
bimonthly with geriatric beatnik aura, 
grooves musicians who ‘‘learned 
wild drums from guy who bit the heads 
off 


this, but after read- 
ing through stack 
downtown magazines 
I’m convinced that 
Maiberger’s crisis 
one the editors will 
have face them- 


selves some day. And wonder whether 


the world the magazines oversee 
artists and designers who, after dining 
out swordfish beurre blanc and hit- 
ting the clubs party till dawn, still 
somehow manage produce works 
dazzling originality truly exists. 

The most obvious evidence that the 
bohemian scene threadbare the in- 
termingling names among the maga- 
zines. Most these publications hop 
and out crowded bed writers, 
editors, and redi-mix celebrities, leaving 
the impression that small segment 
humanity desperate convince every- 
one else it’s important. 

For openers, consider the 
section New York’s slender newsprint 
weekly, Downtown, with the (remember 


PHILIP WEISS 


this name) Baird Jones photograph 
Jim Mullen, who writes 
twenty-five conversation subjects 
Kurt Waldheim. Long time, 
Nazi’’) for the three-year-old Paper 
that’s like one used for the now- 
defunct New York Talk, and who’s also 
the masthead Details, where 
drops such epigrams Second 
Homeless, those unfortunates who have 
summer Details, too, has 
got spread that features two Details 
parties, one Club DV8 San Fran- 
cisco (which advertises the 
other including L.A. Style staff members, 
while one the magazine’s contribu- 
tors, Haoui Montaug, former club 
doorman, running piece Paper 
about rummaging through Hong Kong’s 
bins polyester and coming with 
Perry Ellis, trip differ- 
ently Details associate editor Ste- 
phen Saban, aiso former club 
doorman, who returned from Hong 
Kong junket paid for club) 
beaverish Jones, who writes and shoots 
for many publications, including San 
Francisco’s Soma and Fad, where 


Fad: San Francisco-based 
bimonthly. Founded 1985. Price: $2.50. 
Circulation: 50,000. 
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Details: New York-based 
monthly. Founded 1982. Price: $2.50. 
Circulation: 100,000. 


noted that Warhol magic 
beginning wear very thin,’’ and 
Downtown, where said that only one 
person beside brother seemed 
express grief the funeral service for 
Warhol and where characterized 
Important? McCormick wrote 
toerotic and attributed the 
sentiment wanting die front 
bus Walter Robinson, who was 
meanwhile quoted length art 
critic Downtown the pervasive 
Jones, who accompanied the piece with 
photo taken Caren Scarpulla, 
painter listed art director Cover 
magazine, which employs Marc Fur- 
stenberg art writer, who was also 
snapped Jones, who noted that among 
his colleagues who carry cameras were 
Walter Thomas, then Scene, formerly 
N.Y. Talk, and Paper’s editor David 
Hershkovits, formerly the Soho News 
and himself the subject portrait 
the overexposed Jones. 

called Jones. 

was 12:15 was just getting 
the apartment New York’s Up- 
per East Side that shares with his par- 
permits, sometimes seven nights week. 
And you include afternoons. 
said that the downtown mags 
pay very little anything and some make 
good portion their money parties, 
one even having its office nightclub. 
Then said maybe could review his 
book, Sexual Humor Interpreta- 
tion, return favor for all this [in- 
formation I’m giving Also, 
explained that magazines seek pictures 


writers, making easier then twist 
their arms contribute, and that con- 
nection asked like out night. 

Jones’s core group has assimilated 
Andy Warhol’s lessons: the age, 
self-promotion and leading the media- 
aware life mean more than artistic pro- 
duction, everyone who wants can 
famous, and having one’s own outlet 
primo vehicle. With Andy gone, the 
role models are Cynthia Heimel 
contributor, celeb author, subject 
Baird Jones photograph) and Tama Jan- 
owitz (/nterview contributing editor, 
ditto, ditto), and the struggling writers 
seem have unspoken pact that you 
what you can boost one another 
out oblivion. 

Almost without exception the reviews 
unknowns these magazines are 
raves are some great new designs 
found which turn shock into chic and 
taboos into yahoos,’’ Paper says), 
whereas those who have made big, like 
the artist David Salle (‘‘an overrated 
says nobody Fad), gen- 
erally into the microwave. 
hungry for celebrity, the magazines’ 
writers cry out for attention. favorite 
theme the oppressive working condi- 
like cranky kid with homework as- 
Ben Pesta whines over his 
deadline L.A. Style. doo-doo 
head editors this magazine give 
little joins Anne Lamott 
the San Francisco-based Equator, 
though she somehow finds room relate 
which quotations she stuck the mirror 
her houseboat. 


Scene: Bimonthiy 


Women's Wear Daily. Founded March 
1987. Circulation: 135,000. 


for the editors, it’s lunchtime. 
Paper spells Kilamanjaro, Fad Kila- 
menjaro, Details says prezeeds and ex- 
hiliration, Equator stratas and 
clambored, L.A. Style majesterial, and 
these magazines appear monthly 
less frequently and ought catch this 
stuff Scene captions photograph 
seven people with eight names and says 
Erika, eighteen, pulling down black 
underwear show her tattoo (‘‘Billy 
asked put his name ass and 
did when the photo has her white 
undies. 

Some these magazines have pas- 
sions that translate into strengths (Cov- 
er’s poetry, Downtown’s Reagan- 
bashing), and few are good couple 
downtown genres. There are the brac- 


‘Attitude that 
prejudice, and 
weariness that allows 
the overlooked 
get even 
full spate 
these magazines’ 


ing nightcrawlers’ diaries. now it’s 
Dschungel, unlike other clubs 
West Berlin, closes early Fe- 
tisch writes Details. rip zebra 
reports Allee Willis (also De- 
tails). rest the evening becomes 
total preoccupation with finding 
enough safety pins secure the ever- 
expansive gap. the time get home 
look like wearing Then 
there are profiles, which can enter- 
taining (you’ve read their like 
view), that is, when the interviewer 
not interjecting himself assert coequal 
status with his subject left messages; 
she claims she left messages,’’ Bob 
LaBrasca pules over movie star L.A. 
Style) fawning Mi- 
chael] McCarty appears the floor 
light blue Armani suit, cut wide and 
square. suit like this part 
the creation world apart, planet 
called L.A. Style again). 

All all, though, nothing takes place 
the scene that warrants calling some- 
one get the bottom things. 
What’s the point? Everyone’s know- 
ing, the writers loll about giving off at- 
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L.A. Style: Los Angeles-based 
monthly. Founded 1985. Price: $3.00. 
Circulation: 50,000 


titude. Attitude that droll mix 
camp, prejudice, and weariness that al- 
lows the overlooked get even trick- 
les into mainstream publications 
(notoriously The Washington Post Style 
section), but it’s full spate these 
magazines. ‘‘It was the Transit 
Lounge that refused apply Musto’s 
hemorrhoid cream for him and 
splashed with perfume created es- 
pecially for dogs, perfume inex- 
plicably packed his United Negro 
College Fund carry-on canvas bag. 
for the relatively short remaining hop 
from Taipei Hong Kong, felt un- 
comfortably like bitch Ste- 
phen Saban, who probably the best 
writer all these mags, notes Details. 


more and attitude grates. 

The sensibility idle 

that renders the writer 

incapable taking 

stand deeper values. 

The June issue Paper 
notes aside that the New York City 
Transit Authority going give per- 
mits performers work the subways 
but will censor their music. Why isn’t 
there story that? Probably one 
cares; the item has satisfyingly con- 
firmed prejudice. Scenesters observe 
everything from the same slouched, im- 
perturbable posture. only hope for 
the nightclub business lies cure for 
AIDS, and that seems long time com- 
the epidemical Jones rues Fad. 
Capitalism just another 
(Details), ringletted man with foun- 
tain pen Spanish cafe may well 


unny jolts, but any 
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the next Cervantes (Scene), and the de- 
signer Franco Moschino would glad 
his astronomically priced clothes cost 
less but no, the fact that jour- 
nalists interview jacks the prices 
(Taxi). 

Presumably these magazines serve 
some function beyond giving writers ce- 
lebrity and boosting designer’s stock. 
The readership must get something out 
the deal beyond, say, four-star 
rating system for its horoscope (August 
Taurus, one star: expect any 
lucky breaks Details provides 
black book the grass-roots fashion 
industry; small retailers flip the pages 
and see clothes they’ll buy, says pub- 
lisher Jeffrey Stern. Style, 
it’s that combination movies and fash- 
ion that marketed the point 
that now many more its readers are 
California than New York (and also 
the point that Rolling Stone, which 
began two years before ex- 
ploring Nixonian universe 
and and where 
nothing but ball and shoot 
also apes fascination with 
the movies). Details and L.A. Style, any- 
way, have the most ads, which tend 
better than the editorial matter. Most 
the other mags are thinner, though just 
about everyone gets full page from Ab- 
solut, whose publicity campaign ob- 
viously premised giving the vodka 
downtown edge. 

Giving gritty edge is, 
the end, what these magazines are 
about. For new generation city-mag- 
azine readers, the bohemian has become 
sign value. Andy Warhol had helped 
make disrepair marketable, but the big 
booster Manhattan’s real estate 
crunch. Artists, musicians, and writers 
have colonized poor, largely ethnic 
abandoned areas Manhattan where 
professionals once wouldn’t dare ven- 
ture and made them acceptable people 
means. few years after was 
industrial hollow, SoHo one the 
more expensive addresses Manhattan, 
even safe for Woody Allen shoot up- 
scale scenes in, and the largely Hispanic 
East Village being gentrified jew- 
elry designers and aspiring novelists 
who will suffer shooting galleries 
neighbors. Now lawyers are moving in. 

The connection between painterly de- 
terioration and rising real estate value 


imbedded the downtown mind that 
the Palladium, once-hot club Four- 
teenth Street New York, left the old 
movie marquee over its door blank and 
the facade dim mess though the 
place were abandoned. people 
business suits lining get in, these 
trappings meant the place was coming 
up. Scene gushes about 
Madrid spot, apt broken 
glass the Meanwhile, L.A. 
Style leads off another puff job 
locus urban anomie: Kate Mantilini’s 
where screenwriter should 1:30 
A.M. inspired Truman Capote, 
it’s where the picture window will trans- 
form the screenwriter into Edward 
Hopper painting from the street. 

But Capote and Hopper are safely 
dead, and today’s young painter likely 
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Paper: New York-based 
monthly. Founded 1984. Price: $3.00. 
Circulation: 30,000. 


comfortable with other reports 
L.A. Style about $1,000-a-night hotels 
New York? don’t think so. Not the 
edible pansies from Balducci’s gourmet 
grocery that Paper promotes, either, 
the monthly column about body rehab 
that Details slugs stretching, 
tucking and sucking has become another 
fabulous 

No, for these magazines, the bohe- 
mian just decorative necessity, its 
presence alerting the reader something 
worth spending money on. Maybe 
grottoes hidden from the striding bimbo 
muses our age Sucker! 
Tucker! Stretcher! the real boho 
scene still toiling away. Meantime, 
these books sell pleasant myth. 
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Letter from the Philippines 


MARGOT COHEN 


President Corazon Aquino doesn’t nor- 
mally summon the Palace 
press corps her boudoir. But mid- 
October, angered local columnist 
who had written that she under her 
during the attempted coup Au- 
gust 28, Aquino decided prove him 
wrong. cameras clicked, she lifted 
the bedspread reveal solid wood 
paneling that made impossible for any- 
one crawl under the bed. 

The photograph that hit the front 
pages Manila’s dailies made the pres- 
ident look like hostess showing off 
furniture set The Price Right 
American game show that Filipinos 
watch avidly. But the image was com- 
ical, the libel suit that Aquino immedi- 
ately filed against Philippine Star 
columnist Luis Beltran was joke. 
Beltran readily admitted that had 
never seen the president’s bed and ex- 
plained that had used the phrase 
merely figure speech; Aquino, 
however, would have none it. 
don’t want the soldiers the republic 
even doubt for instant that their 
commander-in-chief the woman 
courage they look upon and 
she said. 

Aquino’s libel suit highlighted 
growing debate about the press’s role 
promoting instability the Philippines. 
assassinations and endless 
rumors coups distract the nation from 
its social agenda, sensationalized and 
careless reporting being viewed 


Margot Cohen, formerly staff reporter for 
The American Lawyer magazine, 
lance writer based Manila. 


many Filipinos added threat. 
times crisis, media drums magnify the 
nation’s problems with booming sav- 
agery that quickens the heart and unfurls 
the battle Teodoro Benigno, 
Aquino’s press secretary, complained 
recently Manila Chronicle op-ed 
piece. And not only government 
officials who see trouble. the rate 
media are wrote Philip- 
pine Daily Inquirer columnist Letty Ji- 
menez-Magsanoc, are headed for 


was not long ago that freedom 

the press was being heralded one 

the most positive and tangible re- 
sults the February 1986 uprising 
against the Marcos dictatorship. Long 
stifled martial law and its lingering 
aftereffects, the press moved quickly 
satisfy the public craving for infor- 
mation that accompanied the return 
democracy. Newspapers proliferated; 
today, Manila boasts twenty-seven dai- 
lies and six weeklies, while 288 papers, 
mainly weeklies, are published the 
provinces. 

However, skills have not yet caught 
with output. reporters now are 
half-baked no, they’re scoffs 
Antonio Maria Nieva, former president 
the National Press Club and executive 
editor the weekly magazine Philip- 
pines Dispatch. When the boom began 
two years ago, old hands were scarce: 
college graduates had shied away from 
the profession during the Marcos years, 
when some twenty-nine journalists were 
killed and many others harassed, 
banned, bought. Papers began whole- 


hiding 
place: 
Corazon 
Aquino shows 
the bed she 
have 
crawled 
under. 


sale recruitment young people with 
little training. that time, all 
you needed become staff member 
Malaya was the guts and courage 
report the recalls Luis Mauricio, 
the paper’s associate publisher and ex- 
ecutive editor. 

papers The Manila Chronicle 
notable exception reveal ten- 
uous grasp basic journalistic prac- 
tices. Front-page reports are filled with 
charges aired the latest press confer- 
ence, often omitting the other side the 
story. Manila Journal columnist Ben- 
jamin Defensor argues that some blame 
belongs desk editors, who hope 
keep controversy alive holding the 
other side for the next day’s edition. 
Other journalists blame heavy work- 
loads. Malaya reporter Joel Paredes, 
president the Malacanang Press Club, 
says that writing many five stories 
day forces him depend other re- 
porters editors insert comment. 
people, getting the other 
side, too says, and 
rarely done unless story very sen- 
sitive, concerns national 

One the most alarming character- 
istics the Philippine press today its 
heavy reliance unnamed sources, ac- 
cording Armando Malay, who spent 
twenty-five years teaching journalism 
the University the Philippines and 
who now writes column for The 
dependent. Often, points out, re- 
porter will depend single unnamed 
source the basis for story. 
really scandal says. The 
practice especially prevalent among 
the political gossip columnists, who fill 
editorial pages with tips scavenged from 
lengthy bull sessions with politicians, 
lawyers, judges, and businessmen 
Manila coffee houses such the Hotel 
Intercontinental’s popular Jeepney Cof- 
fee Shop. 

attempt raise standards, the 
Philippine Press Institute has been hold- 
ing series training sessions for re- 
porters and editors around the country. 
But, with many other problems plagu- 
ing the Philippines, progress has been 
slow. not going profession- 
alize the Philippine press 
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Distinctive Fellowships for 
Media Professionals and Educators 


The Gannett Center for Media Studies invites applications for its 
1988-89 Residential Fellowship Program. 


The Center Fellows 

The great problems facing the media 
and society are too important 
left unexplored and unexplained. 
Residential fellowships the Gannett 
Center for Media Studies Columbia 
University are open outstanding 
media professionals and educators 
with ideas that have the potential for 
elevating and advancing public 
understanding mass communica- 
tion and technological change. 


Since 1985 Fellows have taken 
topics ranging from the coverage 
business and poverty AIDS and 
public health. Others have studied 
media leadership, media economics, 
ethics and fairness, media influence, 
the status minorities and women 
and journalism education. 


Each project unique. Each fel- 
lowship experience one-of-a-kind. 
opportunity designed for the 
professional committed exploring 
the enduring issues our times. 


What Fellows 

They produce books, articles and 
monographs; develop new concepts 
for print and electronic media; 
create curricula and training 
programs. 


Types fellowships 

The Center welcomes Fellows 
three levels attainment—dis- 
tinguished senior people; those 
midcareer; and younger profession- 
als and scholars with years 
experience. 


Fellowship support 


Stipends are based present salary. 
Housing allowance for non-residents, 
research and other staff assistance 
and office space are available. 


Appointment provisions 


Fellows are full-time residence 
for period ranging from 
months. 


Eligibility and 

selection criteria 

Media professionals college and 
university teachers engaged jour- 
nalism education, media studies 
research mass communication and 
technological change are invited 


apply. 
Applicants should submit letter 
application, brief summary their 


proposed project, resume, references 


and publications work samples. 
Projects issues and problems 
major importance are preferred 
those more limited focus. Special 
consideration given topics 


freedom expression, media econom- 


ics, new communications technology, 
professionalism, the education and 
training journalists and other com- 
municators, well minorities and 
women. 


Appointments will based (a) the 
proposal’s significance and quality; (b) 


the ability carry out the 
work; and (c) the relevance the 
project the resources the Center 
and its New York City location. 


How apply 


Deadline for submission applica- 
tion materials February 1988. 
Appointments will announced 
April 1988. Direct all materials and 
inquiries to: 


Gannett Center Fellowships 
Gannett Center for Media Studies 
Columbia University 

2950 Broadway 

New York, New York 10027 
212/280-8392 


1987-88 Gannett Center Fellows 


Senior Fellows 


Ralph M. Baruch, former president, chief executive officer 
and chairman, Viacom International, Inc. 


Asa Briggs, Lord Briggs of Lewes, provost of Worcester 
College, Oxford, England. 


Ernest Leiser, former vice president, CBS News. 


Gerald Lesser, Bigelow Professor of Education and 
Developmental Psychology, Harvard University. 


Fellows 


Jane Brown, associate professor, Center for Research in 
Journalism and Mass Communications, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Loren Ghiglione, editor and publisher, The News, 
Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


Garth Jowett, professor, School of Communication, 
University of Houston. 


James Kinsella, editorial page editor, Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 


John Lawrence, assistant managing editor economic 
affairs, Los Angeles Times. 


Kati Marton, former Bonn bureau chief, ABC News, and 
author of Wallenberg. 


Paul Perry, executive editor, American Health. 
Research Fellows 


Victoria Fung, co-anchor and senior producer, KCTS-TV, 
Seattle. 


Timothy Miller, technology writer. 


Gannett Center 
for Media Studies 


Gannett Foundation Program 
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says the institute’s director, Adlai Amor. 
lost fourteen 


all factions Philippine so- 

ciety fight for their fair share 

publicity, there are increasingly 
loud complaints about 
recent editorial the Philip- 
pine Daily Inquirer, for example, 
charged that civilian and military offi- 
cials were misrepresenting the deeds 
the New People’s Army the turbulent 
Bicol region order paint the in- 
surgents the blackest the The 
editorial accused the officials floating 
story that communist rebels were hold- 
ing entire neighborhood hostage, and 
that residents certain mountain vil- 
lages were fleeing their homes because 
they could not endure NPA abuses. Both 
stories were later shown groundless 
visiting television news crew, the 
editorial said. 

Meanwhile, the military complains 
that the press being used the left. 
September, former spokesman for 
the Armed Forces the Philippines, 
Colonel Honesto Isleta, was Camp 
General Nakar Quezon province, 
blasting local reporters for airing the 
the National Demo- 
cratic Front coalition underground 
groups led the Communist Party 
the Philippines) rather than simply filing 
news casualties the escalating bat- 
tle. Judging from the response, Philip- 
pine journalists have become sensitive 
this kind criticism: during the ques- 
tion-and-answer period, two reporters 
took the microphone and solemnly 
assured Isleta that they were doing 
everything possible support the mili- 
tary’s anti-insurgency 

early October, controversy erupted 
over Channel 7’s airing sixty-five- 
minute interview with Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Gregorio Honasan, still 
large after leading the attempted coup 
August 28. Two days after this program 
was aired, National Telecommunica- 
tions Commissioner Jose Luis Alcuaz 
closed down radio station DZME for 
broadcasting profane, in- 
decent words which endanger the 
security the DZME was 
one four radio stations temporarily 
ordered off the air the time the 
attempted coup for allegedly inciting lis- 
teners rally the side the rebels. 


After the coup attempt, Senate pres- 
ident Jovito Salonga introduced bill 
allowing the president authorize the 
temporary closure broadcasting sta- 
tion that false, inaccurate, mis- 
leading news, commentaries, visual 
audio materials which directly tend 
incite people join support the in- 
vasion, rebellion, insurrection and the 
safety the State thereby placed 
immediate 

Although the bill closes with caveat 
‘‘Nothing this Act shall con- 
strued imply the abridgement the 
the press, nor the right the people 
information matters public con- 
some were surprised that Sa- 
longa, one the country’s leading civil 
libertarians, would sponsor such legis- 
lation. Ironically yet predictably, 
opposition Senator Juan Ponce Enrile 
one the primary architects martial 
law during the Marcos years who 
taking the lead denouncing the bill 
infringement press freedom. 

There have been earlier complaints 
censorship the Aquino administra- 
tion. 1986, for example, photog- 
rapher was banned from the palace for 
shooting picture the president with 
food her mouth. (While the photog- 
rapher had allegedly violated the ground 
rules, the ban was later lifted.) But 
newspapers air rumors impending 
suspension the writ habeas corpus 
and imposition martial law, debate 
over press freedom and press responsi- 
bility has intensified. military junta 
prevails the Philippines, members 
the press have little hope that their cur- 
rent freedoms will remain intact. Edgar 
Cadagat, chief correspondents 
COBRA-ANS, news service based 
Negros province, says and his col- 
leagues have stockpiled load sand- 
bags their office fortify themselves 
against the military. 

late September, close 600 Phil- 
ippine journalists signed Declaration 
preparation for the founding congress 
the People’s Movement for Press Free- 
dom. Held the stately Army and Navy 
Club overlooking Manila Bay, the con- 
gress was chockablock with symbolism: 
the panelists released group doves 
into the air, and clusters blue balloons 
stamped ‘‘Uphold Press 
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bobbed the windows. Yet the 111 par- 
ticipants applauded Supreme Court As- 
sociate Justice Isagani Cruz for speech 
which said, not enough that 
have free press. need free, 
responsible 

suggestion for the establishment 
committee ethics was also enthu- 
siastically received. Low salaries re- 
porters and editors, another legacy the 
Marcos years, have encouraged contin- 
ued graft within the profession. par- 
ticular, the reopening Congress has 
kept alive ‘‘envelopmental 
the practice handing out cash re- 
wards with press releases. One congress- 
man’s press relations officer says that 
has paid desk editors 1,000 pesos ($50) 
secure the publication press re- 
lease, adding that costs 3,000 pesos 
($150) insure story’s placement 
the front page. 


all the grousing over sensa- 

tionalism, there sense the 

media community that the press 
has not been sufficiently critical the 
government. the publishers 
and editors were with Cory when she 
was fighting says Amor the 
Philippine Press Institute. difficult 
turn around and criticize someone 
you’ve been supporting all the while 
it’s like criticizing yourself. And don’t 
think that publishers and editors are good 
criticizing 

Solid, investigative stories are scarce. 
Lack skills and resources partially ac- 
counts for this, but also function 
political climate that makes inves- 
tigative reporting suspect. are 
divided mourns Joaquin 
Roces, publisher and editor 
The Manila Chronicle, which has taken 
the unusual step assigning investiga- 
good investigative reporting pol- 
itician and [the readers] will look this 
political gimmick.”’ 

lot reporters who went through 
martial law think they have learned 
something that you’ve got 
careful not step toes, because 
things don’t explains Luis Teo- 
doro, executive editor Philippine 
News and Features and associate pro- 
fessor journalism the University 
the Philippines. may day 
reckoning 
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Burying the libel hatchet 


expert outlines 
novel ways 

keep disputes 
out court 


GILBERT CRANBERG 
hen William Smith attacked 
Benjamin Franklin print 
1764, Franklin’s backers sug- 
gested that each side name referee 
decide the truth falsity Smith’s 
charges. the referees disagreed, third 
party named them would decide. 
Franklin would pay ten pounds Phil- 
adelphia hospital for each Smith’s 
charges found true Smith would 
pay five pounds the institution for each 
accusation considered false. 

Franklin evidently was willing his 
son was architect the proposal 
but Smith balked. Had accepted, the 
result would have been early pos- 
sibly the first use arbitration 
libel-type dispute. 

Now, 223 years later, the idea Smith 
spurned attracting interest. Tampa, 
Florida, last February libel dispute be- 
tween former police officer and Day- 
tona Beach weekly that had been the 
courts for more than three years was dis- 
missed agreement and placed the 
hands panel whose six members 
were found acceptable both sides. 

The panel heard capsulized testimony 
the case during morning session 
the Florida Bar Association’s annual 
statewide Media Law Conference. is- 
sue were story the Daytona Times 
that quoted former city commissioner 
saying that the officer was 
mentally disturbed person, and edi- 
torial that said there had been ‘‘no jus- 
tifiable reason’’ for the shooting. After 
deliberating for about three hours, the 


Gilbert Cranberg, George Gallup pro- 
fessor the University journalism 
school, associated with the Libel Dis- 
pute Resolution Program. co-author 
Libel Law and the Press: Myth and Reality. 
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panel concluded that the officer had 
acted self-defense and that therefore 
both statements were untrue. split 
three three, however, the issue 
whether the publisher had known that the 
statements were false. 

Both parties seemed satisfied. Both 
had agreed the outset that financial 
compensation would not issue; the 
remedy, instead, was for the weekly 
publish the panel’s findings. 

Arbitration also figured importantly 
the settlement the Paul Laxalt-Mc- 
Clatchy Newspapers libel suit. Part 
the agreement for dropping the suit was 
joint statement, issued this past June, 
which each side could and did interpret 
vindication. Another, and possibly 
much more significant, part the agree- 
ment was refer panel three 
named each side, the third 
chosen the two selected the ques- 
tion whether and how much fair- 
ness and McClatchy’s insurer 
should pay Laxalt’s lawyer. 

Inasmuch the lawyer had contin- 
gency-fee arrangement with Laxalt, 
which meant would paid only 
won, seems likely that the arbitra- 
tion panel will consider whether Laxalt 
could have prevailed court. The panel 
thus may well make findings the legal 
merits Laxalt’s 


Libel Dispute Resolution 

Program, established this past 

spring, systematically explor- 
ing the prospects for arbitration media 
libel disputes. The three-year nationwide 
experiment, undertaken conjunction 
with the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation, encourages the parties media 
libel cases resolve them outside the 
legal system. 

Under the lowa program’s procedure, 
legal action allowed. Find- 
ings whether there harm repu- 
tation and whether the factual 
statements dispute are true, false, 
indeterminate are made neutral 
party selected both sides from lists 
furnished the arbitration association. 
fault assessed and money 


changes hands. Instead, the two parties 
negotiate non-monetary remedy; 
likely outcome could agreement 
the newspaper broadcaster pub- 
licize the findings. 

While the Iowa program will not 
attractive plaintiffs whose primary 
goal money, should appeal those 
whose primary goal obtain clear- 
cut findings the issue that most plain- 
tiffs say concerns them: their claim that 
the disputed statements are false. Under 
the legal system, the great majority 
libel cases are decided the 
issues whether the publisher was 
guilty negligence actual malice. 

The lowa program amounts trade- 
off: plaintiffs forfeit the prospect win- 
ning money while media defendants give 
their actual-malice and related defen- 
ses. The gain for both parties less 
costly hearing the question whether 
the disputed statements are true false 
the question the heart the dispute 
and finding disinterested per- 
son. 

decision turn arbitration may 
well part settlement package, 
the Laxalt case, but arbitration itself 
not settlement. Rather, represents 
way for the parties continue the com- 
bat other means. 

Parties also settle their own 
that is, work out deals that seem better 
them than the likely outcome court. 
The settlement may simple 
publish clarifying story that adds in- 
formation presents things differ- 
ent light. News organizations are 
showing signs understanding that 
more considerate treatment people 
with complaints about inaccuracy can 
effective way prevent libel suits. 

Lately, adversaries also seem 
finding novel ways burying the libel 
hatchet. The 1984 settlement between 
actress Shirley Jones and her husband 
their suit against the National Enquirer 
included payment the couple 
undisclosed amount and the printing 
retraction which the paper apolo- 
unique twist, the settlement gave own- 
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ership the retraction the couple; this 
please The pair’s possession 
the retraction rights allowed them 
reach beyond readers the Enquirer 
the readers two Hollywood trade 
papers which they bought space 
reprint the retraction. 

June 1986, The Wall Street Journal 
extricated itself from libel suit way 
that was almost unusual how got 
into the suit. The Journal’s parent, Dow 
Jones Company, was sued 1981 
after the paper ran account that de- 


Newsweek sidestepped 
suit 
providing the plaintiff 
with space 
its ‘My Turn’ column, 
but readers weren’t told 
that this 
was part settlement 


scribed decision McClatchy News- 
papers not publish its three 
California papers completed article 
about California farmer and fruit 
grower named John Garabedian. 

The Journal piece told the story the 
McClatchy papers had withheld 
story that focused Garabedian’s al- 
leged link bribery scheme. Mc- 
Clatchy executives told the Journal that 
libel considerations had caused them 
kill the story; the Journal’s account im- 
plied that the real reason behind the de- 
cision was McClatchy’s interest 
selling television station company 
partly owned Garabedian. Mc- 
Clatchy’s version won backing sorts 
when Garabedian filed slew libel 
actions against Dow Jones, McClatchy, 
and others. 

The suits were subsequently settled. 
The 1986 settlement between Dow Jones 
and Garabedian consisted statement 
the Journal’s editorial page that pro- 
vided not just the background Gar- 
abedian’s dispute with the paper but also 
excerpts from 1980 salute the grower 
the Congressional Record. 

The Journal told how Garabedian had 
been extolled the Record for having 
some varieties grapes, 


peaches, apricots, nectarines, and 
plums. [His] reputation for growing 
only the finest quality fruits knows 
bounds. His peaches and nectarines have 
consistently been awarded the highest 
ratings from produce buyers the 
The Journal updated the encom- 
ium reporting that since 1980 Gara- 
bedian added the development 
over new varieties his list ac- 

Although the 1980 Journal story that 
led Garabedian’s libel suit had nothing 
with his reputation fruit 
grower, little sugar sometimes helps 
the settlement down. The Wall Street 
Journal for its part was willing satisfy 
the grower irrelevant point get 
rid his suit. 

The salute Garabedian’s fruit-grow- 
ing prowess appeared under the head 
GARABEDIAN LIBEL SUIT SETTLEMENT. 
Settlements are not always clearly la- 
beled. 1983, Newsweek sidestepped 
suit providing the plaintiff with space 
the publication’s reader-access col- 
umn, Readers were not 
told that the column was part set- 
tlement. Whatever the pros and cons 
this particular quid pro quo, giving com- 
plainants the opportunity respond 
sensible way satisfy those who are 
willing settle for less than retraction 
similar admission error. 


courts are unsatisfactory 
battleground fo: libel. media 
lawyer Floyd Abrams says, 
libel law simply doesn’t 
The law fails protect reputa- 
tion, while imposes huge legal-defense 
costs the press and invites prying into 
the editorial process. News organiza- 
tions are better served willingness 
admit mistakes and more thought- 
ful attention complaints (see Li- 
bel January/February 
1986); meanwhile, both sides are better 
served imaginatively structured set- 
tlements that assuage the plaintiff with- 
out sacrificing journalistic principles. 
Then there Ben Franklin’s preferred 
solution for disputed issues fact. 
may have been two centuries ahead 
his time seeing merit relatively 
simple and straightforward out-of-court 
process that goes directly the core 
question: this allegation true 
false? 
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The great plague 
and the 
indifferent press 


And the Band Played On: 
Politics, People, and the AIDS 
Epidemic 

Randy Shilts 

St. Martin’s Press. 630 pp. $24.95 


GEOFFREY STOKES 


ike love, homophobia where you 
find it, and Randy Shilts’s 


landmark report the devel- 
oping AIDS epidemic, finds vir- 
tually everywhere. Shilts shifts his 
unsparing gaze from institution insti- 
tution during the crisis’s development 
and finds all them the federal gov- 
ernment, the medical establishments, the 
blood banks, university research centers 
inadequate ways that range from 
the feckless and dithering the actively 
hostile. Shilts, gay reporter for the San 
Francisco Chronicle who contributed 
mightily that paper’s uniquely distin- 
guished coverage the growing epi- 
demic, also examines length and 
judges harshly the performance the 
mass media. Nor does spare the gay 
community’s political and cultural lead- 
ership, especially its East Coast elite. 
overview American tragedy, 
and very angry indeed. 

also powerfully written. The dry- 
as-dust epidemiological statistics asso- 
ciated with the disease’s explosion 
would horrifying enough, but them 
Shilts has added hundreds personal 
stories: dying patients, 
searchers, and beleaguered activists all 
find voices And The Band Played On, 
and is, think, impossible hear their 
voices unmoved. 

Without all diminishing the book’s 


Geoffrey Stokes the media critic for The 
Village Voice. 
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seriousness, this stories-within-a-story 
format greatly enhances its readability. 


And The Band Played exerts the fas- 


cination detective story which 
that the book has been widely well- 
received. Virtually every serious review- 
ing medium has treated Shilts’s work re- 
spectfully. the same time, however, 
early news stories about his work did 
him, and it, disservice. Just the ini- 
tial media reaction Bob Woodward’s 
Veil focused almost solely his 


with William 
Casey, downplaying Veil’s larger story, 
the press and television (with, must 
said, the active connivance Shilts’s 
publicists St. Martin’s Press) zeroed 
Patient Zero, Canadian airline steward 
Gaetan Dugas. (Patient Zero’s existence 
and role had actually been recorded 
Ann Giudici Fettner and William 
Check their book The Truth About 
AIDS, published 1984.) 

Though this example simultaneous 
media point-missing can hardly 
counted surprise (the charge that 
workaday journalism focuses the sen- 
sational rather than the substantive 
homophobic. Indirectly, then, dram- 
atizes critical problem Shilts’s dis- 
cussion AIDS and the media (and, 


CJR/Niculae Asciu 
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indeed, his overall approach). 

general, think, Shilts rather too 
quick impute evil motives, too slow 
give weight the huge inertial factor 
built into any large bureaucratic insti- 
tution. studies organization theor- 
ist Herbert Simon and political scientist 
Graham Allison have more than ade- 
quately demonstrated, large organiza- 
tions usually respond outside events 
even potential catastrophes re- 
tracing well-worn internal paths (see, es- 
pecially, Allison’s study the Cuban 
missile crisis, Essence Decision). 
that extent, the major news organiza- 
tions’ inadequate response the early 
stages the AIDS epidemic and 
there is, Shilts demonstrates, doubt 
that was inadequate may have had 
much with their standard op- 
erating procedures with the con- 
scious, even unconscious, homo- 
phobia Shilts finds. 

most news organizations, for in- 
stance, the new disease was 
story, handled from that 
desk specialist-beat reporters. Few 
papers (and here heterosexism both 
terms newsroom hirings and the lin- 
gering perception that reader’’ 
invariably heterosexual, does play 
part) saw life-style material, and 
fewer still political story being 
played out elaborate dance involv- 
ing Congress, the Reagan administra- 
tion, and the national health 
bureaucracies. From the science desk, 
it’s awfully hard pull the levers that 
would set investigative reporter work- 
ing out the Washington bureau. 

Somewhat more troubling, Shilts’s 
account what went often incon- 
sistent. For instance, after citing break- 
through report the August 1982, 
CBS Evening News which Dan Rather 
first described AIDS epidemic and 
then went note, you rarely 
hear anything about Shilts not un- 
reasonably points out that, the broad- 
cast’s managing editor, was Rather 
himself who the news judgment 
that made AIDS disease that one rarely 
heard anything Further, Shilts 
adds, years later, television 
commentators would still talking 
about AIDS that disease you rarely 
heard anything 
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This claim problem 
because January 31, 1983, entry, less 
than six months later, Shilts refers 
therapist shepherding clients 
their increasing anxieties about the epi- 
demic that suddenly was making the 
newspapers and nightly 
And later writes that the first three 
months 1983, 169 stories about the ep- 
idemic had run the nation’s major 
newspapers and news magazines, more 
than four times the number the last 
three months 1982. Moreover, from 
April through June, these major news or- 
gans published astonishing 680 sto- 
ries. The media blitz AIDS lasted into 
the summer. And who could for- 
get, still within Shilts’s three-year span, 
Life’s notorious One Safe 
From cover? 

But fair, though Shilts’s own 
quantitative analysis undermines some 
his contentions, his qualitative ap- 
praisals media coverage ring true. 
Even most the press wasn’t overt- 
homophobic the columns Pat 
Buchanan the headlines the New 
York Post, the disease got most attention 
its i.e., heterosexual, 
manifestations. Further, science desks 
invariably tilt toward stories cures 
discoveries: there’s not much peg 
and hence, little the 
gradual spread disease. 

Yet papers that treated AIDS gen- 
eral interest story found plenty news. 
Between June 1982 and June 1985, the 
San Francisco Chronicle ran almost ten 
times many front-page AIDS stories 
The New York Times not men- 
tion, despite its 3,000-mile handicap, 
the first in-depth look New York 
City’s inaction AIDS. And though 
this isn’t strictly speaking matter 
journalism, there seems little doubt that 
the strength San Francisco’s munici- 
pal response the crisis, distinct from 
New York’s, had with the Chron- 
icle’s keeping its mayor’s feet the fire. 
Shilts, who had great deal with 
his paper’s coverage, saved lives. 

For that reason alone, apart from its 
own considerable merits, his book de- 
serves attention. His implicit call for 
greater diversity and coordination within 
the country’s newsrooms deserves not 
only attention, but action. 


Courant events 


Spiked: How Chain Management 
Corrupted America’s 
Newspaper 

Andrew Kreig 

Peregrine Press. 237 pp. $19.95 


CASSANDRA TATE 


ndrew Kreig the sort fellow 
who could give newspaper 
executive nightmares: dis- 
gruntled former employee who knows 
where the bodies are. Spiked: How 
Chain Management Corrupted Ameri- 
ca’s Oldest Newspaper, Kreig blames 
the Los Angeles-based Times Mirror 
Company for wide range journalistic 
sins the Hartford, Connecticut, Cour- 
ant, including deceptive contest entries, 
hanky-panky the newsroom, and po- 
lice reporter who didn’t know the way 
the police station. His tale 
ambitious executives 
brought from who bungled, 
lied, and suppressed inconvenient facts 
the pursuit profit and prizes. Given 
the evidence presents it, the Cour- 
ant has much ashamed of. How- 
ever, Kreig gets into trouble when 
tries prove malevolent design what 
may simply universal human ten- 
dency mess up. weakens his own 
case against chain ownership begin- 
ning his book with anecdote about the 
abrupt demotion New York Times col- 
umnist Sydney Schanberg after had 
written column obliquely criticizing 
the Times’s coverage controversial 
development Manhattan’s West Side. 
Kreig’s point that newspapers rarely 
apply the same scrutiny themselves 
that they other institutions. This 
certainly true, but less true 
independent paper like the Times than 
chain-owned paper like the Cour- 
ant. 
Times Mirror, owner such re- 
spected publications the Los 


Cassandra Tate writer and editor Se- 
attle, Washington. Her story about conflicts 
interest the Lewiston, Idaho, Morning 
Tribune gained international attention and 
was reprinted the July/August 1978 issue 
the Review. 


Times and Long Island’s Newsday, 
bought the Courant 1979. The paper 
had been owned its employees, re- 
tirees, and their heirs, with small blocks 
stock controlled two Hartford- 
based insurance companies. Kreig, 
Courant reporter from 1970 until 1984, 
was among those who voted sell. 
writes that believed that 
Times Mirror would invigorate news- 
paper that regarded parochial and 
not dull. Under Times Mirror, the 
paper has least been innocent dull- 
ness. has gone through two top-to- 
bottom management changes and nu- 
merous shifts focus. The first set 
new editors dubbed Beach 
because their laid-back style 
and Los Angeles roots reduced local 
coverage, offended community leaders, 
and favored lively writing over solid 
newsgathering. The executive editor en- 
deared himself the staff with such 


comments he’s good, what’s 
working here for?’’ The next set 
new editors called Kansas City 
Chiefs’’ because most them came 
from that city increased coverage 
affluent suburbs but cut back even more 
coverage the inner city, courted 
the business community, and further 
alienated the staff. According Kreig, 
106 members newsroom staff 
about 240 departed 1983 and 1984. 
One consequence this high turnover 
was demonstrated when explosion 
was reported East Service Road (the 
only road leading the Hartford police 
station, post office, and jail) and nobody 
the newsroom the time, including 
the police reporter, knew where East 
Service Road was. 

Kreig concedes that Times Mirror has 
brought certain improvements the 
Courant. Coverage politics, sports, 
and business has been expanded, the 


photography and graphics department 
upgraded, and the Sunday magazine 
turned into showpiece for in-depth re- 
porting; numerous costly investigations 
have been underwritten. Despite these 
passing bows fairness, the book has 
intemperate tone. times, Kreig 
sounds less like clear-eyed critic with 
high-minded motives than angry ex- 
employee trying get even with the 
boss. 

Appearing the role central villain 
Michael Davies, former editor The 
Kansas City Star, who was appointed 
editor and publisher the Courant 
August 1983. Kreig claims that, under 
Davies, the Courant has chased after 
journalism prizes with misleading en- 
tries that attacked easy targets, such 
low-level government employees, while 
ignoring powerful business interests, no- 
tably the insurance industry. cites 
particular 1984 investigation bridge 


Hushed money 


The excerpt below taken from Man the 
House, The Life and Political Memoirs 
Speaker Tip O’Neill, written with William 
Novak and published Random House (387 
pp. $19.95). 


reason enjoyed work for 
the Democratic Congressional 
Campaign Committee that 
always found easier raise 
money for other people than for myself. 
Fund-raising your own behalf can 
make for some awkward moments, 
learned 1971 when Davis Taylor, the 
publisher The Boston Globe, came 
me. the time, had some opposition 
the primary, and Taylor said that 
wanted help out with donation. 
know how much you’ve done for the 
whenever somebody the Globe has 
problem, you’re the guy call. like 
give you contribution five 
hundred dollars. But wouldn’t look 
right newspaper publisher have 
name listed, could you put the 
money some account where you don’t 
This was easy arrange, because 


addition Boston account also had 
account Washington, where there 
was law about disclosing the names 
contributors. Maintaining separate 
Washington account was convenience 
used number congressmen, be- 
cause many contributors prefer make 
their donations anonymously. It’s not 
that they’ve got anything hide, but 
they’ve learned from experience that 
their contributions become public 
immediately start hearing from end- 
less stream candidates, causes, and 
charities. put the Davis Taylor 
money Washington account, 
along with $11,500 other contribu- 
tions from supporters Boston. 

few days later, reporter from the 
Globe who was writing story cam- 
paign finances came and said, 
like know who you the twelve 
thousand 

don’t have disclose that infor- 

was transferred your Boston 
said, ‘‘and want the 
names.”’ 

given people who don’t want 
their names disclosed. They don’t want 


persisted, but refused give him 
the names. 

The next day the Globe ran story: 
O’NEILL ‘HID’ CAMPAIGN NAMES LE- 
GAL D.C. Although the article made 
clear that had done nothing illegal, 
there was certainly the suggestion that 
had something hide. The following 
day, The Associated Press picked the 
story and sent out its own version 
papers all over the country. 

put end the matter, in- 
structed John Linnehan, campaign 
treasurer, send the list Davis Tay- 
wrote. view the fact that your 
paper insists knowing who con- 
tributors are, here the complete list. 
full give any other newspa- 

Then wrote Tom Winship, the 
editor the Globe: Tom: have 
just sent Davis Taylor list con- 
tributors. Feel free publish the 

Not surprisingly, that was one story 
the Globe never followed up. 


Editor’s note: Tom Winship says, search 
files and memory tells never 
received such letter from the beloved 
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inspectors Connecticut, conducted 
the wake the 1983 collapse high- 
way bridge. Kreig presents persuasive 
evidence that the paper exaggerated the 
prohlems with bridge inspection while 
overlooking more serious matter in- 
volving insurance payments for the vic- 
tims. investigation the state’s auto 
emissions testing program also appears 
have been seriously flawed. However, 
Kreig unconvincing his attempt 
lay these and other shortcomings the 
door chain ownership. After all, 
overblown, chest-thumping investiga- 
tions are not unheard the newspaper 
business. the ranks the guilty are 
weighted with chain-owned papers, 
may reflect nothing more than the fact 
that chains now own some percent 
all U.S. dailies. There are legitimate 
grounds for concern about this increas- 
ing concentration ownership, but 
chain management does not necessarily 
hand glove with irresponsibility, 
nor independence guarantee in- 
tegrity. Kreig acknowledges much 
diluting his conclusions with perhapses 
and probablys and mights the ropes 
writers cling when they skate thin 
ice. 


reig his most far-fetched 

when tries link newspaper 

chains lust the newsroom. 
gossipy, largely unsubstantiated 
aside, claims that some Times Mirror 
editors ‘‘fantasized the newsroom 
kind Playboy Mansion, equipped with 
staffers who could provide double duty 
employees and special 
Among them were married 
who ‘‘repeatedly made overtures 
younger and ‘‘another 
who gave the impression 
that homosexuality intruded upon his de- 
Kreig reports that 
Times Mirror paid $50,000 must 
who hellish two years after 
rebuffed editor’s unwelcome ho- 
mosexual Davies was nick- 
named Mike’’ because what 
Kreig calls his for 


Kreig speculates that chains 
encourage sexual harassment creating 
environment where professional 
ideals are worn down commercial 
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realities.’’ tries prop this theory 
reporting that nine complaints sex, 
race, age discrimination were file 
against the Courant mid-1987. 
fails note how many these, any, 
involved sexual harassment. Further- 
more, that charges have been filed 
doesn’t mean that case has been 
proven; nor does mean that sexual har- 
assment did not exist the pre-chain 
past. 

difficult for the casual reader 
sift the truth from the hyperbole 
Kreig’s charge that corporate 
imperatives and resulted 
hands-off policy toward big business. 
editor/publisher, Davies has the usual 
number publisherly involvements, in- 
cluding directorships the Greater 
Hartford Chamber Commerce and the 
Greater Hartford Arts Council. led 
Times Mirror-financed junket prom- 
inent Courant advertisers the 1984 
Olympic games Los Angeles. has 
used his weekly column chastise 
writers for what considered overly 
aggressive business writing. Kreig 
tells it, Davies’s pro-business bias led 
the evisceration series hazardous 
conditions the workplace. The series 
investigative team that included Kreig 
concluded that insurance companies 
were using stalling tactics avoid pay- 
ing workmen’s compensation claims. 
According management, the series 
was condensed one full-page story be- 
cause was too long, unfocused, and 
badly written. Whether the project was 
cut because attacked sacred cow 
because was boring matter for the 
insiders debate. The broader issue 
Kreig’s assertion that chain-owned 
papers are more deferential business 
than are independents. While admitting 
that frugal Hartford Courant the 
1970s never would have paid for re- 
search that lamely 
insists that information would have 
been published had been hand, 
even when local insurance companies 
owned part the newspaper’s 
conveniently ignores the question 
how the information would have been 
not gathered the news- 
paper’s staff. 

For all its flaws, Spiked draws atten- 


tion some disturbing trends among 
newspapers today. Increasing bureau- 
cratization has resulted top-heavy 
staffs, often dominated people who 
know little about the local community. 
The race for prizes has led em- 
phasis big-ticket features the ex- 
pense day-to-day reporting. The 
effects both trends can seen the 
ing fatality 1983. The paper implied 
that the Hartford police had covered 
the crime protect the driver, wealthy 
attorney. coverup was suspected be- 
cause the paper didn’t find out about the 
accident until two days after happened. 
Kreig points out that the delay had less 
with suppression the news than 
with cutbacks coverage the police: 
the Courant had daytime police re- 
porter, and its night reporter was oth- 
erwise occupied the evening the 
accident. 

the very least, the book should put 
newspaper executives notice: some- 
one may taking notes. 


Priming the public 
News That Matters: Television and 
American Opinion 

Shanto lyengar and Donald Kinder 


University Chicago Press. 187 pp. 
$19.95 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON 


his no-nonsense study reports 

the most impressive experimental 

work date that examines the 
effects television news public opin- 
ion. Its conclusion that news sig- 
nificantly influences public opinion 
will make waves academia, where the 
nature and extent influence 
hotly disputed. For the general reader, 
who already very likely holds the pop- 
ular belief that news powerfully 
shapes our politics and our public atti- 
tudes, the whole enterprise may mys- 
tifying. Why should take fourteen 
laboratory experiments Ann Arbor 
and New Haven, involving more than 
Michael Schudson, chair the Department 
Communication the University Cal- 
ifornia, San Diego, the author Discov- 
ering the News. 
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participants from all walks life, 
conducted over four-year period from 
1980 through 1983, demonstrate the 
obvious? 

The answer this commonsense 
are often incompatible. 
true that you should before 
you can also true that 
that powerfully shapes public atti- 
tudes, but then how can also 
that people vote their pocketbooks? 
that elections are decided not public 
relations razzmatazz Dan Rather’s 
raised eyebrows but whether the 
economy doing well not? Common 
sense does not say. study like this one 
just might help. 

Political scientists Shanto and 
Donald Kinder designed experiments 
that presented slightly and expertly al- 
tered versions the evening news 
volunteer subjects. They showed the 
previous evening’s network newscast 
but with one extra story edited unobtru- 
sively into the middle the program. 
For one group the extra story might 
defense, for another unemploy- 
ment. the end one several days 
such viewing, subjects ranked what 
they believed the country’s most 
pressing problems. The result: subjects 
who saw more national security stories 
rated national security bigger national 
problem while those who saw more un- 
employment stories rated the economy 
bigger national problem. These results 
persisted even when subjects were in- 
terviewed week later. 

lyengar and Kinder conclude that this 
powerful evidence agenda-setting, 
which news may not influence what 
people think but does affect what they 
think about. They also find evidence 
what they call For instance, 
news stories that stressed the president’s 
responsibility for specific problem led 
viewers attach more importance the 
president’s handling that problem 
their overall judgments about presiden- 
tial competence. When news 
influences the criteria which people 
make political judgments. 

Does personal experience with differ- 
ent issues overwhelm the slight varia- 


judgment? Apparently not. Analyzing 
survey data people’s judgment the 
importance energy and inflation na- 
tional issues, Iyengar and Kinder find 
that actual economic conditions ex- 
perienced viewers had direct im- 
pact public opinion but that the 
amount news coverage did. This stun- 
ningly confirms previous work these 
authors suggesting that people’s political 
judgments and votes are not 
closely tied their own personal situ- 
ations life. 

That’s only one surprise this study. 
Another that more stories 
like the citizen in-the-street vignettes 
about the suffering individual hurt 
government cutbacks, the kind sto- 
ries President Reagan’s aides bitterly de- 
nounced 1982 not have more 
impact than straightforward accounts 
unemployment statistics. anything, 
the reverse true. While news 
powerful, the source that power not 
the emotionality visual presentation. 

Altogether, this very striking re- 
search. The series experiments in- 
genious, each subsequent experiment 
testing some loose end left its pre- 
decessor. The authors trace path from 
one experiment the next with the me- 
thadical logic expert chess players. 
Nevertheless, the book not entirely 
persuasive demonstration television 
power, four counts: 

the authors themselves recognize, 
their study tells nothing the power 
television relative the power 
other sources news. They assume that 
the most important news source 
for people but that disputed point. 
some surveys, people claim most 
influenced news, but others 
they say that they see newspapers more 
often than network news. 

The study says nothing the power 
news relative the power the 
government and other news sources 
set the agenda for television. But isn’t 
the independent power the real 
issue? the power that the news 
agenda exerts over the public conscious- 
ness just transmits the governmental 
agenda for television, then the 
that controlled more gov- 
ernment than TV. 

The authors tried valiantly create 
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normal television-viewing experience 
the laboratory, even bringing coffee, 
newspapers, and magazines encour- 
age casual atmosphere, but they could 
not hide the fact that they asked partic- 
ipants take time out their lives 
sit laboratory and pay close attention 
television news. The situation was 
school-like and the apparent task for sub- 
jects was show how well they learned 
from TV. This coaxed them demon- 
strate much learning from the 
news possible. This certainly skewed 
the results, probably great extent. 

the situation was biased, was the 
key measure impact, the question 
about ranking the country’s most im- 
portant problems. This standard poll- 
ing question. There reason for 
Iyengar and Kinder not have used it. 
reason except this: the question has 
meaning. least has never made 
sense me. general political posi- 
tion has shifted only slowly over the 
years, but sense the 
country’s most pressing prob- 
ably shifts month month not day 
day. not question which have 
stable view even though have lots 


stable political judgments. taps mo- 
mentary mood. exactly the kind 
question most likely influenced 
transitory cues the immediate envi- 
ronment like those news pro- 
vides. very weak measure 
television influence. 


experiments, then, encour- 
aged subjects try hard 

possible show that they had 
learned from and measured that 
learning with hypersensitive instru- 
ment that picked trivial bits learn- 
ing. 

may be, however and the im- 
portance this book depends 
that just such cognitive flotsam and jet- 
sam decisively influence elections. 
example, Iyengar and Kinder make 
strong case that Ronald Reagan’s elec- 
tion 1980 may have been result 
news agenda-setting and priming. that 
election, large numbers 
mained uncommitted until the last days 
the campaign. late-breaking polit- 
ical event (the possible release hos- 
tages Iran) attracted great media 
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attention, and this strongly favored one 
candidate over the other (Carter’s help- 
lessness the hostage situation clearly 
favored Reagan), causing voters focus 
the Iran issue (agenda-setting) and 
emphasize their overall judgments 
about who vote for (priming). The 
election may indeed have been unduly 
influenced single news event, but 
this says more about the frailities nor- 
mal human perception and cognition 
than about the power news. 

and Kinder generalize from 
their own and other studies their final 
chapter. Here, elsewhere, they are 
sane and sage their judgment that net- 
work television news generally objec- 
tive, cautious, and conservative its 
devotion and apple 
values, superficial its coverage 
elections but probably more than 
print, and most obviously distinguished 
from print its emphasis national 
news and especially the president 
himself. They conclude that TV’s power 
highly circumscribed and highly spe- 
cific but nonetheless highly consequen- 
tial. 

Because the design these experi- 
ments unintentionally favored conclu- 
sion that powerful, this result 
cannot taken face value, but that 
all the more reason trust the authors’ 
conclusions about the limits and speci- 
ficity television’s effects. For exam- 
ple, the authors find that airing five 
inflation stories month measurably 
increases public concern about inflation 
but that presidential address in- 
flation has eight times the impact. They 
also note that effects may vary, de- 
pending the audience; people who 
have strong partisan views and strong 
political interests are less subject 
priming than others but are signifi- 
cantly less affected agenda-setting. 
But fear that many people, including 
politicians, academics, and print and 
broadcast journalists who have invested 
heavily belief power will see 
the study simple 
confirmation their views. suspect 
that the authors’ recognition the limits 
their findings will forgotten and 
that, sadly, they will praised (and 
think they deserve praise) for all the 
wrong reasons. 
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Why would rather 
than edit any age 


CHRIS WELLES 


painful David Terrell 

wrote the March/April 1987 is- 

sue this magazine, that re- 
porting, for the overwhelming majority 
those who it, not lifetime ca- 
Being reporter great fun for 
the twenty-five-year-old fresh out 
school, Terrell, former newspaper re- 
porter, observed. But reporter ages, 
she comes find that new crop 
twenty-five-year-olds covering the 
same beat and writing the same sorts 
stories that does. finds his exper- 
ience doesn’t seem count for much, 
least the eyes his superiors. 
finds isn’t being paid whole lot more 
than the neophytes. 

what’s the middle-aged reporter 
do? can become editor; indeed, 
many editors regard reporting mainly 
preparation for editing career. can 
into public relations. can write 
books like Terrell, who packed 
reporter after thirteen years. 
can stubbornly keep reporting and the 
end the day for the 
Terrell puts it, drown his misery. 

Terrell didn’t make the comparison, 
but he, like others journalism, espe- 
cially editors and publishers, seems 
regard reporting analogous playing 
professional sports. After the first few 
years, achievement reporting 
widely viewed more function en- 
ergy than experience. The middle- 
aged reporter looked upon Jimmy 
Connors Pete Rose, waging futile 
battle keep hitting the ball the way 
did when was his prime. The re- 


Chris Welles senior writer Business 
Week. 


porter supposed retire gracefully 
before somebody has dispatched 
escort him the showers. 

read Terrell’s comments with con- 
siderable interest. recently celebrated 
fiftieth birthday and halfway 
through twenty-fifth year report- 
ing, specializing business and finance. 
really enjoy reporting and writing. 
There nothing rather for liv- 
ing, not even trade places with the mil- 
lion-bucks-a-year Wall Street-deal types 
often interview. Which why rang 
the editor and offered re- 
spond Terrell’s piece and present 
more upbeat portrait the reporter 
middle-aged man. 

But should tell you right away that 
sometimes wonder why keep it. 
know very few journalists age who 
are still reporting. Some fellow 
reporters Business Week are not much 
older than children. was writing 
stories before they learned how talk. 
Business Week’s editor-in-chief, Steve 
Shepard, also younger (slightly) than 
and makes some distressing 
tiple salary. 

isn’t hard understand why people 
abandon reporting. Becoming book au- 
thor move that usually requires sub- 
sidization from another job trust 
fund more prestigious. The book 
may require reporting, course, but the 
pace generally more leisurely and less 
competitive than newspaper magazine 
reporting. Going into p.r. vastly more 
remunerative than reporting, although 
constitutes, friend mine puts it, 
over the dark 


eing editor not only pays more 

but gives you much more power 

and influence. also offers 
greater sense advancement: edi- 
tor’s career easily demarcated his 
ascension hierarchical pyramid 
while the reporter leads much more 
horizontal life one story after another, 


fre Ay 


his big payoff being limited Pulitzer 
celebrityhood. And, submit, editing 
easier life. Editors don’t have 
endure the same emotional strains that 
reporters experience, especially report- 
ers who, like me, are attracted dif- 
ficult and often negative stories. 

Reporting such stories can involve ag- 
onizing frustrations: constant rejection 
people who don’t want talk, prom- 
ising story lines that evaporate after 
weeks arduous research, inability 
find enough evidence substantiate 
your hypotheses. Writing can even 
worse: the lead that remains hopelessly 
limp, the vital transition that remains 
hopelessly abrupt, the organizational 
structure that remains hopelessly jum- 
bled. For solace, often recall the comic 
strip Snoopy sitting his doghouse 
laboriously typing out was dark and 
stormy night’’ and finally muttering, 
writing hard Snoopy’s 
observation particularly applicable 
reporters, who have much less time than 
authors conjure better way 
saving 

When finally turn your story, 
you feel terribly vulnerable, your ego 
exposed and the line, and you dread 
the reaction the all-too-typical editor 
who says nothing likes and plenty 
doesn’t. Editors are usually either 
impatient with oblivious reportorial 
trauma. All but ignoring your hard- 
wrought breaking new ground, they 
carp about the occasional quote that 
and the occasional graf 
that Then they head for 
home and, while you toss and turn, they 
sleep like baby. (Former Boston Globe 
editor Thomas Winship notable ex- 
ception this characterization, editor 
who actually understands reporters. 
speech some years ago, observed, 
impossible give too much loving 
writer who isn’t also 
said, need praise and support, 
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too. But editors have status that carries 
over from day day. Writers always 
feel they’re starting point 

The professional sports analogy, fur- 
ther, contains element truth. 
sure, there nothing Jimmy Connors 
can prevent his serve from slowing 
down, while the other hand should 
able sustain furious thirty wds/ 
min pace for long time come. 
undeniable, though, that reporting and 
writing are physically well emo- 
tionally draining. After long day 
interviewing, process requiring intense 
concentration, often feel spent 
the time defending king against Gary 
Kasparov. suspect that one reason 
hotshot reporters their twenties can 
sometimes get scoops missed their 
elders that they have more stamina, 
can make more phone calls, can 
through more files down the court- 
house. 


why, you ask, like reporting 
much and why keep it? 
The main reason that you sim- 
ply can’t match anywhere else jour- 
nalism the intensity the highs you get 
from reporting and writing: when re- 
luctant source finally decides spill out 
arresting detail what happened the 
pivotal meeting; when told in- 
credible anecdote that works beautifully 
your lead; when you stumble 
document that neatly corroborates your 
hunch why deal fell apart; when 
your story suddenly snaps into focus. 
Reporting may kind emotional 
roller coaster, but the peaks are 
well worth the troughs. The editor es- 
capes the troughs but never experi- 
ences the peaks either. certainly 
enjoys his own special highs, principally 
the power shape publication’s form 
and content. also must take pleasure 
moribund first draft. But think must 
miss the special thrill discovery and 
creation that attends reporting and writ- 
ing. His contact with story subject re- 
mains essentially derivative, and 
mind that takes most the fun out 
it. 
like think, further, that experience 
does count line work. The kids 
their twenties sometimes come 
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with impressive stories. But feel that, 
over the years, I’ve gotten more adept 
cajoling people into talking, sensing 
when I’m being lied to, discerning 
connections and patterns seeming 
hodgepodge facts. 

The major problem faced the mid- 
dle-aged reporter the increasing incli- 
nation mitigate the above-described 
risks and uncertainties going only 
after stories that are easy, comfortable, 
and familiar. This inclination 
stered the fact that after you’ve writ- 
ten hundreds pieces you find that 
fewer and fewer story ideas get your ad- 
renaline flowing. You feel that, since 
you’ve already covered everything, it’s 
not worth the effort looking for 
something different. But, course, you 
then give the opportunity for excite- 
ment that made you choose reporting 
the first place. Better you should become 
editor. 


od 
ody 


CJR/Donna Mo 


How does the middle-aged reporter 
stay excited? The solution simple 
prescribe, less simple implement: you 
have keep shaking your work life. 
Stop schmoozing all the time with your 
old sources and find new ones. Change 
your beat and maybe even your job. 
Look into subjects you don’t know any- 
thing about. Take stories you know 
are difficult and time-consuming (which 
means that other people may have 
avoided them). Keep challenging your- 
self. 

realize this may sound very impract- 
ical you’ve spent most your career 
narrowly focused trade publication 
medium-sized city newspaper, are 
trying put couple kids through 
college, and just can’t handle major up- 
rooting. But, you work it, you may 
find more flexibility your job situation 
than you think. 

For own part, I’ve changed jobs 
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DIRECTOR 


The School Journalism the University Southern 
California seeking appoint new director 1988, 
preferably begin August need nationally 
known journalist educator journalism, person 
energy and ideas who will enjoy working with faculty 
drawn from the profession and from academic disciplines. 

The school has 650 undergraduate and graduate 
students. The school offers undergraduate and master’s de- 
gree sequences print, broadcast, and public 
includes the Center for International Journalism and se- 
mesters Washington, D.C., and abroad. Applications with 
resumé nominations others should sent January 
to: 


Professor Edwin Guthman AA/EOE 
Chairman, Search Committee 

School Journalism 

University Southern California 

Los Angeles, 90089-1695 

(213) 743-8865 


INVESTMENT COMPANY INSTITUTE-AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


JOURNALISM AWARDS 
FOR EXCELLENCE 
PERSONAL-FINANCE REPORTING 


THE JOB 


several times and free-lanced for nu- 
merous publications. Two years ago, 
was fortunate enough become 
Week, which frees from beat re- 
sponsibilities. try not limit myself 
narrow range subjects. special- 
ize stories that con- 
tain strong elements controversy, 
conflict, and complexity. particularly 
like explore how and why corpora- 
tions behave the way they and how 
they exercise power over their markets. 
I’ve also tried less successfully 
experimenting with new writing styles. 
the early 1970s, tried being 
journalist. tried write gripping, dia- 
logue-rich narratives that read like fic- 
tion. tried write the first person 
and, like Norman Mailer, Tom Wolfe, 
and Jimmy Breslin, make myself the 
central character, the Observer. But 
these techniques made uncomforta- 
ble turns out that most that grip- 
ping dialogue has 
and wasn’t very good them any- 
way. reverted from the visible Ob- 
server back the unseen observer. 
Ultimately, remain consoled the 
fact that there are few others working 
the phones and out the streets who 
are even older than am. chief role 
model the remarkable Murray Kemp- 
ton, who seventy and presently writing 
for Newsday. Unlike most columnists, 
has never abandoned reporting for 
pontificating. Some years ago, heard 
Kempton give speech which de- 
scribed how spends the day 


around,’’ heading down the court- 
house, visiting the police station, check- 
ing out city hall, making the rounds. 
(Kempton says took the phrase from 
Eleanor Roosevelt who, during the 1956 
Democratic convention, remarked 
United Press photographer Sammy 
Schulman, Sammy, are you still 
going around?’’) Kempton regularly 
outreports and outwrites his much more 
physically fit competition. just like 
the says. don’t see why any- 
one 

Even Kempton heads for his study 
write his memoirs tomorrow, figure 
I’ve got another twenty years before 
need think about hanging note- 
book. 


This new awards program will recognize excellence reporting 
personal finance and money management with four $2,500 awards 
newspaper, periodical, television, and radio categories. 

Americans have been confronted greater number and 
variety personal financial choices, the media have greatly aug- 
mented coverage news about personal money management. This 
program intended encourage the highest caliber print and 
broadcast reporting. For purposes the program, personal finance 
defined include all issues and decisions relating savings, 
spending, and investment that individuals face setting and achiev- 
ing personal financial objectives. 


ICI-AU JOURNALISM AWARDS 
NCBEC, 209 McCabe Hall 

The American University 

4400 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, 20016 

(202) 885-6167 


For information, 
write call: 
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BUSINESS 


Misstep myth? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


the November/December issue, Elliot 
King and Michael Schudson took the Wash- 
ington press corps task for creating 
Myth the Great citing 
various stories which they say exaggerated 
Ronald Reagan’s popularity opinion polls. 

was surprised see among them story 
mine published March 1982, and head- 
lined BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS’ SUPPORT FOR 
REAGAN DECLINES. The story dealt with Rea- 
gan’s fading popularity, especially but not 
exclusively among union households, amidst 
the 1982 recession and rising unemployment. 

The point the piece was that congres- 
sional Republicans were trouble many 
blue-collar districts where Reagan had helped 
Republicans win 1980 precisely be- 


cause disaffection with Reagan. The piece 
began with quote from pipefitter Lan- 
sing, Michigan, who said and his friends 
now felt they had been wrong vote for 
Reagan 1980. 

takes some intellectual contortion turn 
that into piece boosting the myth Rea- 
gan’s popularity. The authors simply mis- 
represent article. They write that 
focusing this blue-collar decline sup- 
port, the story gave the impression, again, 
that Reagan was widely popular except 
among those most directly affected de- 
clining 

Hold on! The story noted that Reagan had 
suffered sharper decline New York 
Times/CBS News polls among union house- 
holds than among non-union households but 
that his popularity had declined among both 
groups. Exact figures were given. Since 


FELLOWSHIP ECONOMICS BUSINESS JOURNALISM 


This mid-career program Columbia University New York City 
designed strengthen journalists’ understanding economics, 


business and finance. 


Eligibility and support: The nine-month fellowship 
open broadcast and print journalists with least four years’ 
experience. Fellows receive tuition and stipend. The deadline 


April 1988. 


Program: Knight-Bagehot Fellows take graduate level 
courses Columbia’s schools law and international 
affairs. Twice weekly seminars current business and economic 
topics are supplemented briefings institutions such the 
Federal Reserve Bank New York. meet prominent guests 
such Alan Greenspan, Walter Wriston and Boone Pickens 


Knight-Bagehot dinners. 


Contact: Knight-Bagehot Fellowship Program 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 
York, New York 10027 


212-280-2711 


and categories cover 
everyone, the article showed that Reagan was 
general downslide. 

HEDRICK SMITH 


The New York Times 
Washington, D.C. 


Elliot King and Michael Schudson reply: Mr. 
Smith represents his story accurately. 
Nothing the story directly boosted the myth 
Reagan’s popularity and are sorry 
implied otherwise. 

That being said, however, the myth Rea- 
gan’s popularity was lent credence Mr. 
use poll taken soon after the 
assassination attempt point com- 
parison which measure Reagan’s de- 
cline popularity. This poll, representing 
the highwater mark his popularity 1981, 
simply did not accurately reflect the early 
support Reagan enjoyed among union house- 
holds because its results were sharply in- 
flated sympathy for the wounded 
president. 


Overkili anonymous sources? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was flabbergasted David Johnston’s at- 
tack the use anonymous sources 
Anonymous-Source No- 
vember/December). Johnston and the jour- 
nalists for rejecting anonymous 
sources have lost sight the forest their 
preoccupation with the trees. The bottom- 
line function journalist not produce 
on-the-record quotes. It’s find out what 
really going given situation and 
share that knowledge with one’s audience. 
every reporter not mention every 
police detective knows, what people will 
say for the record and what they will say 
confidence are usually quite different. How 
much would know about Watergate, the 
Mafia, the internal struggles the White 
House the Kremlin journalists limited 
themselves on-the-record statements? 
Johnston suggests that anonymous sources 
can’t held accountable for their words and 
thus can mislead reporters. disagree. The 
way hold anonymous sources accountable 
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dozen people with firsthand knowledge 
situation all independently tell you the same 
story, you can reasonably certain the story 
true. What’s more, good reporters learn 
cultivate reliable sources and disregard un- 
reliable ones. 

magazines, enjoy the luxury longer 
deadlines than most newspaper reporters. But 
the principle here applies all journalists: 
instead going into the contortions Johnston 
suggests order get on-the-record quotes, 
journalists ought expending that energy 
ascertain the truth situation whether 
it’s the record off. 


DAN ROTTENBERG 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


laughing matter 


TO THE REVIEW: 


author upcoming book date rape 
and acquaintance rape, attention was 
drawn the section crime 
victims and the press the November/De- 
cember Review. was, not surprisingly, es- 
pecially interested the item about the 
resource guide News Coverage Sexual As- 


However, upon turning the page the 
continuation that item, was stopped dead 
the illustration chosen accompany the 
piece. Across the top two columns type 
was cartoon showing gaggle media 
people (nearly all men) running after large- 
breasted, stone-naked woman. her fleeing 
position, even carefully drawn triangle 
her pubic hair was shown us. 

The use this cartoon was appallingly 
bad taste. I’m sure that someone your staff 
thought expressed the idea that rape victims 
suffer second the press their 
stories become public. What the cartoon 
really did was reinforce the old myth that 
women who get raped are tantalizing and 
voluptuous prey. Indeed, the frivolous style 
the cartoon (including expressions hap- 
piness several the male faces) made the 
whole subject rape seem big goof, 
libidinous romp, that nubile women bring 
themselves because their physical at- 
tractiveness. 

Such illustration speaks volumes about 
the mammoth insensitivity victims sex- 
ual crimes that exists even 
publications such 


ROBIN WARSHAW 
Pennsauken, N.J. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. Information: 
CJR, Box 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


CJR NOW OFFERS TWO COLLECTIONS hi- 
larious flubs from the nation’s press culled from 
years Lower Squad Helps Dog 
Bite Victim, the just published Red Tape Holds 
New Bridge $7.50 per book ($15 for both). 
Send order with payment to: CJR, 700A Journal- 
ism Bldg., Columbia University, New York, 
10027. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


FACULTY POSITIONS. Journalism/Business 
Communication. Two anticipated full-time ap- 
pointments, one journalism and one businéss 
communication, beginning September 1988. 
MA, MS, MBA required; Ph.D. preferred. Ideal 
candidates should have extensive experience 
newspaper magazine journalism business 
journalism and teaching experience. Business 
communication appointment carries assistant 
editorship the college business magazine. Sal- 
aries are competitive and commensurate with qual- 
ifications and experience. Send applications to: 
Chair, Department English, Baruch College/ 
CUNY, Lexington Avenue, Box 506, New 
York, 10010. AA/EOE. 


EMERSON COLLEGE. The Division Mass 
Communication Emerson College seeking two 
new faculty members journalism. The Division 
has sequences television, radio, film, and print 
and broadcast journalism, and has approximately 
1,000 graduate and undergraduate majors the 


CLASSIFIED 


total college enrollment about 2,300..Print Jour- 
nalism: Tenure track. Salary and rank dependent 
qualifications. Appointment for September 
1988, teach courses newswriting, reporting, 
editing, and appropriate specialty areas. Will also 
advise college newspaper. Professional experience 
required. Doctorate strongly preferred but exem- 
plary professional experience will considered. 
Journalism: Tenure track. Salary and rank de- 
pendent qualifications. Appointment for Sep- 
tember 1988, teach advanced and graduate 
courses. Doctorate required. Should have experi- 
ence such areas print journalism, media eth- 
ics, programming, media management and 
broadcast journalism. Applicants should send 
cover letter, vita, and list three references to: 
Dr. Robert Hilliard, Search Committee Chair, Di- 
vision Mass Communication, Emerson College, 
100 Beacon Street, Boston, 02116. All ma- 
terials must received 15, 1988. 
Emerson College the only fully accredited spec- 
ialized undergraduate/graduate institution the 
United States dedicated the stuly the com- 
munication arts and sciences. Emerson College 
equal opportunity affirmative action employer. 
Women and minorities are encouraged apply. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EASTHAMPTON BEACHFRONT HIDEAWAY. 
Dazzling 360° water views. Three bedrooms, fire- 
place, deck, modern kitchen. Heated. $3,000/ 
Month. $10,000/July. (516) 222-0146. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


FREE SEARCH for out-of-print books. Reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Peninsula 
Booksearch, Box 1305C, Burlingame, 94011. 


piece the story 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Your item the November/December 
finished Business’’ department, titled 
The VDT-Radiation leaves the im- 
pression that the VDT safety issue being 
ignored the news media. While CBS 
News did not report the particular Swedish 
study you mentioned, were ahead the 
game with David Culhane report the 
July CBS Evening News. This piece re- 
viewed current medical thought the safety 
VDTs and focused efforts Suffolk 
County, New York, protect the 
health workers who spend hours front 
video display terminals. received 
number calls from workers who believe 
their health probleins are related VDTs. 
STEVE FELDBERG 
Producer 


CBS News 
New York, N.Y 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the March/ 
April issue, letters should received Jan- 
uary 18. Letters are subject editing for 
clarity and space. 


Internships 


Applications are now being accepted 
for the winter-spring program. In- 
terns will work closely with editors 
wide range research, writing, 
and production projects. 

These positions are unsalaried, 
but interns will paid customary 
rates for any writing they may publish 
during their tenure. Interns may 
enrolled concurrently college 
university; they may also unaffil- 
iated. Positions are both part- and 
full-time. 

Please send resumé, writing sam- 
ples, two references, and letter in- 
terest to: 


Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 
Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 10027 
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Candlelight ceremony unties couple 


Story correction Former Ambassador rowth OK’d 


Air dinosaur era 
may breathe new 
life into old debate 


Seattle Post-intelligencer 10/29/87 


Smith’s 
a 


Astory Monday’s Nor- Pa., Mercury 11/25/87 


roneously reported that people Fayetteville, N.C., Observer 10/6/87 
who not subcribe the 

newspaper may not have 

truck misses family 


have referred armed The Somerset (N.J.) Spectator 10/1/87 


robbery Dillon’s grocery 
store Hwy. 45. Monday’s 
story concerned National 
Newspaper Week. The Times Afghan king may have roll peace 
regrets this error. 
Newark, O., Advocate 11/25/87 


Northwest Arkansas Times 
(Fayetteville, Ark.) 10/6/87 


Juvenile judges want 


e e e 
space cle tain the future will hold that the 
Teamsters union, being back 
the AFL, joining forces 
together, are going create 
the greatest political giant 


Civil Libertarian Proves that this country has ever 


People Can Fight Justice The 


Stock Market Cools Real Estate Fever Estate 


Los Angeles Times 11/8/87, Section VIII, page 1 Stock Dive 


New Orleans, La., Times-Picayune 11/13/87 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address 
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Remember how much fun was out after snowed? 


threw yourself into with abandon. Your pulse quickened. Your 

face flushed. You were free. One with your environment. with the new 
Quattro. 

With permanent all-wheel drive, Quattro traction comes grips with the road all four 
wheels. helps you ride through the snowy straights safe and take the curves 
they didn’t exist. Five cylinders produce 130 HP. Sixty reached 8.5 seconds. Top 
track speed 128 MPH. 

Steering precise and quick. The basic suspension design rallye proven. With drag 
0.32 you slip easily through the chilly air. 

Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) standard. Quick stops slippery roads are more 
easily controlled. 

The side mirrors are heated. Heated seats option. 

Leather sports seats hold you firmly. You ride secure. Every control your fingertips. 


All harmony. You and the car are one. 


Driving what you hoped would be. When you were kid. sled. the snow. 


INTRODUCING THE 
NEW AUDI QUATTRO. 
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